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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
January-February 1949 


as 
FIELD THEORY AND SOCIOLOGY* 


HUBERT BONNER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Sociology has been concerned, particularly in America, with the estab- 
lishment of an empirical, and for the most part a quantitative, science of 
human relations.No serious sociologist will, of course, object to its con- 
cern with facts and measurement. On the contrary, he will constantly 
stress their importance. At the same time he should be disturbed by the 
tendency to overvalue facts as facts and by the disposition of many sociolo- 
gists to equate science with quantification and measurement. ‘The history 
of science bears witness to the fact that fruitful research usually depends 
upon suggestive theory construction. Every science in its highest reaches 
is theoretical and systematic. It aims to formulate a set of postulates from 
which laws are derived by logico-mathematical deduction. It passes beyond 
the facts, examines them critically, and relates them to one another. 

My purpose in this paper is to show, in a modest and limited way, how 
we may translate some present sociological statements into the language 
of theoretical constructs and thereby suggest a line along which the data 
of sociology may be systematized into a coherent science of society. In 
keeping with developments in relativity physics, organismic biology, and 
configurational psychology, I shall call this science of society “‘field-theoret- 
ical sociology.” For the purpose of demonstrating the validity and useful- 
ness of this approach, I shall use some leading ideas of Georg Simmel, 


especially those in his Soziologie. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FIELD THEORY 

Our discussion will center around two main topics, (1) the problem 
of organization and (2) the topological and dynamic constructs necessary 
for the development of our thesis. 

THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION. At the basis of and implicit in 
every study of society is the problem of organization. It is the problem of 
*This paper is the abridged form of a longer paper read before the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society, Columbus, Ohio, April 23, 1948. The latter paper, in turn, was 
a condensed version of a much longer study written in August 1938. The interven- 
ing ten years have, in the writer’s judgment, increased the validity of the main 
ideas in this paper. 

[171] 
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how a society as a pattern of human relationships has come to be. His- 
torically, there have been three distinct answers to this question: the 
vitalistic, the mechanistic, and the field-theoretical. 

The field-theoretical, which alone concerns us here, is the view which 
affirms that, while we may theoretically isolate individual entities or 
events for purposes of observation and study, they are in fact always 
parts of a greater whole. The whole is not, however, a mere summation 
of individual parts, but a dynamic unity. A dynamic unity is character- 
ized by a reciprocal and moving relationship of parts and whole. The 
whole, while it includes them, is different from the parts. The whole, 
by and large, determines the activities of the parts. Since the whole is 
dynamic, it is self-sufficient; it requires no deus ex machina, no external 
determination or control. If, then, society is conceived as a dynamic 
whole, it falls readily in line with the best scientific developments of 
the day. 

TOPOLOGICAL AND DYNAMIC CONSTRUCTS. In this section we shall 
present a brief statement of the main constructs of field theory. There 
are two main types of mathematical constructs applicable to the study 
of society, topological and dynamic. The part-whole relationship lends 
itself readily to topological analysis; and the concept of mobility in the 
social field can be best described by means of vectors, or the language of 
dynamics. Topology is the general science of spatial relations.1_ Dynamics 
is the general science of the motion of bodies. Topology and dynamics 
together can give us a complete nonmetrical picture of reality: the one, 
the positions of bodies in space; the other, their motion through it. The 
terms topology and vector refer to types of geometry which provide the 
mathematics for describing the structure and dynamics of sociological 
and psychological situations. A scientist may use any mathematics, a 
poet any language, and a philosopher any logic if it fits his needs. In 
trying to discover a “fit” to his conceptions, the field theorist in sociology 
can use topology and vector analysis satisfactorily and fruitfully. 

1. Topological constructs. a. Region. A region is a segment of topo- 
logical space. There are many kinds of regions, differing in size, shape, and 
boundary. Regardless of their shapes and sizes they are, however, topo- 
logically equivalent ; for topological constructs have the property of retain- 
ing their identity through continuous transformation.2 Any homogeneous 
region can be divided into subregions. These subregions represent differ- 


1K. Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc.), 1936, p. 87. 
2 Tbid., p. 88. 
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entiations which aid us in understanding the topological significance of 
Simmel’s concepts of social circle and social differentiation. Point-region 
is the undifferentiated individual, the biological organism. When changes 
in the surrounding field are such that the subregions remain the same 
while their relative positions are altered, we describe the field as restruc- 
tured. A region is said to be bounded when a region of a different structure 
is contiguous to it at one or more points. 

b. Locomotion. This is a change of position in topological space. It de- 
scribes the movement of a point-region or individual through a field toward 
a goal. 

c. Barrier. A barrier is the degree of resistance to locomotion through 
a boundary zone.* For example, a schoolboy’s locomotion toward the 
solution of a geometrical problem meets resistance if he is dull or ignorant 
of algebra. 

d. Membership-character. When an individual overcomes a barrier 
(crosses a boundary) his behavior is ordered to a new social region. The 
new social region brings about a restructuring of the person. A person’s 
behavior, in other words, is influenced by the region in which his locomo- 
tions take place. This condition is described by the term membership- 
character.*It follows from the principle that the whole determines the 
character of the parts. 

2. Dynamic constructs. Topological constructs do not inform us regard- 
ing behavior itself. Activity is a functional-dynamic phenomenon and 
requires for its description constructs that will indicate its mobile character. 
Dynamic constructs make such a description possible. 

a. Social field. A social field may be likened to the environment, the 
configuration to which regions, subregions, and point-regions and their 
differentiations may be ordered. 

b. Vector. This is a force having both direction and magnitude. Thus 
the strength of a drive toward a goal can be represented by a vector. Like 
the forces determining the course of a falling body in the gravitational 
field, the forces determining the behavior of a person in the social field 
are described by a vector. 

c. Fluidity. This is a dynamic property of any social process. “A situa- 
tion is the more fluid the smaller the forces which are necessary, other 
things being equal, to produce a given change in the situation.”> The 
greater the fluidity of a region—i.e., the fewer the barriers—the easier are 


3 [bid., p. 124. 

 Koffka and the early Gestalt theorists used the term member-character. See 
K. Koffka, “Perception,” Psychological Bulletin, 19:566-70, 1922. 

5 Lewin, op. cit., p. 159. 
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the possible locomotions in it. For example, it is much easier to be Presi- 
dent of the United States in one’s imagination than in reality. 

d. Freedom of locomotion. This describes the number of possible 
directions in which locomotion may take place. If the barriers in the field 
are numerous, the number of locomotions is small; if the barriers are few, 
the number is correspondingly large. Thus the possible locomotions of an 
intelligent and educated millionaire are greater than those of a stupid and 
illiterate peasant. 

e. Tension. This refers to the excitation state of a whole region.® It 
is especially useful in dealing with conflict situations like strikes, revolu- 
tions, and wars. 

FIELD-THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 

Society, according to Simmel, is form or configuration, or a pattern of 
all the functional relationships that bind individuals into an integral 
whole. This is also the point of view of modern field theory. Pervading 
the views of both Simmel and the field theorists is the basic proposition 
that the proper study of the sociologists and the social psychologists is 
social relationships—the forms of interaction by Simmel and social fields 
by the field theorist. 

TOPOLOGICAL ANALYsIs. The most obvious topological form in Sim- 
mel’s sociology is that of space. One cannot read Chapter 9 of Simmel’s 
Soziologie without being struck by the emphasis on the spatial significance 
of social forms.? In the first place, every individual occupies space. In 
knowing the locations of individuals in space, we can learn something 
about their mobility, for only by kne«ving the position of each in a spatial 
region can we determine their mobility. Localization of such groups as 
the family is made possible in terms of spatial relations. Every family 
occupies a spatial region called the “home.” The topological distribution of 
individuals, families, and other groups offers a sociological mechanism of 
individual and group differentiation. Uhis mode of analysis discloses, too, 
the persistence of social groups, such as the city or other locality. A group 
persists by virtue of the fact that its energies, through spatial fixation, are 
integrated and preserved. Space is thus an integrating element (Beisam- 
mensein ) in the social process.® 

An important property of organized wholes is differentiation or expan- 
sion. ‘The parts derive their properties from the whole by a process of 


6 Cf. J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1936), Appendix B, p. 409. 


7 Soziologie (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1908), pp. 614-708. 
8 [bid., p. 616. 
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individuation.® In his chapter, “Die Kreuzung Sozialer Kreise,” Simmel 
makes clear the spatial nature of differentiation.1° The expansion of an 
organism takes place in space. Every phase of this expansion may be desig- 
nated by a circle. Frequently these circles will intersect, as when an 
individual is localized in more than one region of space or has membership- 
character in more than one group. Thus an individual may belong to a 
church, a club, and a body of college alumni. The topological boundaries 
of the different groups are sufficiently fluid to make membership in them 
possible. Thus, the more numerous the intersections of the social circles, 
the wider is the area of social participation. The spatial character of the 
intersections thus reveals not only the topological structure of society but 
also its dynamic character; for in so far as the boundaries can be crossed 
the locomotion of the individual is increased. 

Sociological boundary is another of Simmel’s social forms. It is essential 
to a better understanding of group attitudes. ‘“Boundary is not a spatial 
reality with sociological activities but a sociological reality manifesting 
itself in spatial form.” Its function is that of separating one group from 
another, particularly the in-group from the out-group. Ethnocentrism 
might thus be defined topologically as a sociological boundary to which 
the behavior of a group can be ordered with respect to groups lying outside. 
Social life is full of the boundaries of circles that do not intersect, bound- 
aries that either seriously limit or entirely prevent free locomotion. Within 
the native group itself, moreover, they establish barriers to locomotion in 
the form of mores, customs, laws, and institutions. Nor does Simmel stop 
here: like the field theorists he notes the existence of boundaries within the 
individual’s own private personality—that deeply isolated region of inti- 
mate experience the boundary of which no one can cross. It is the plane of 
reality of the individual’s life-space to which the multitude of his unful- 
filled drives and inarticulate longings may be ordered.? 

Sociological boundaries differ in degree of fluidity. Like all properties 
of sociological space, they are dynamic and ever shifting. In the language of 
topology, they are subject to continual “restructuring.” This restructuring 
of topological space is the source of the differentiating process which we 
have already discussed. 

Another topological concept to demand our attention is membership- 
character, or, to use Simmel’s terminology, “group-belongingness” (Grup- 

9 Cf. R. H. Wheeler, The Laws of Human Nature (New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1932), p. 78. 

10 Op. cit., Ch. 6. 


11 For a discussion of “planes of reality,” see Lewin, of. cit., pp. 195-205 and 
Brown, op. cit., pp. 284-90. 
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penzugehorigkeit).'* It is basic to the understanding of such important 
sociological facts as social contact and social isolation. A person with a low 
degree of membership-character has few contacts. He has few localizations 
in sociological space. The stranger, as described by Simmel, serves as a 
good illustration of negative membership-character, or isolation. He is 
not an integral part of sociological space and, unlike the “normal” person, 
he is not materially determined by it. The boundaries of his space are ex- 
tremely fluid, and his social locomotions are correspondingly numerous 
but detached. 

Again, membership-character is an important basis of social continuity. 
As long as the fixations and locomotions of an individual continue to be 
conditioned by the group to which he belongs, he will continue to be a 
carrier of its culture. If the determination weakens or disintegrates, the 
group, though it may continue to exist as an ineffective pattern of spatial 
relationships—as an empty or depopulated region—will lose its identity 
as a center of unification and growth. In isolation an individual life is 
segmented and fragmentary; as a functional member of a group it be- 
comes unitary, for now it is part of the flowing stream of social events. 
Thus, while the individual’s position appears to be minimized, it actually 
gains in importance, for through participation it gains in power and 
guarantees its perpetuation. '4 

The concept of empty space referred to above is a methodologically use- 
ful construct, for it enables us to give some precision to such sociological 
forms as neutral and demilitarized zones; zones which, strictly speaking, 
“belong” to no one. It has the further advantage in that it enables us to 
designate topologically the meaning of social equilibrium. An important 
property of organized wholes is equilibrium. An energy system of this 
type resists change, and when its potentials are disturbed or unbalanced 
it “‘seeks’’ to regain its balance.15 Depopulated spatial regions are thus 
negative sociological forms, regions of potential antagonism or potential 
reciprocity. !® 

FIELD-DYNAMICAL ANALYSIS. Simmel’s sociology lends itself readily to 
field-dynamical analysis. We shall limit our discussion to only three im- 
portant dynamic social forms—conflict, leadership, and freedom. 

The word conflict is here used in its widest meaning, viz., as any mode 
of activity in which the whole tends either to expand or to maintain its 


12 Soziologte, p. 631. 

13 Jhid., pp. 685-91. 

14 Tbid., pp. 503-05. 

15 Cf. Wheeler, of. cit., pp. 88-89. 
16 Simmel, of. cit., pp. 702-08. 
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equilibrium. It is a field of tension gradients. In the language of dynamics 
conflict is any restructuring of field organization. According to Simmel, 
all human interactions are forms of socialization. As a process going on 
between individuals and groups, conflict itself is a form of socialization. 
It is one of many forms of human interaction which can be ordered to the 
wider, more inclusive construct of socialization.17 The seeming paradox 
is resolved once we introduce the dialectical notion of the relation of 
opposition between contraries. Opposition is a high tension state involving 
success or failure by a social group in transcending the barriers to freedom 
of locomotion. When the conflict ends in the transcendence of the barriers 
equilibrium is restored. Thus, while it superficially appears to be an ele- 
nent of division in society, conflict is in actuality an integrating relation- 


‘“<“ 


ship: “the resolution of the tension between the contraries.”!8 Every 
profound restructuring of the social field, as in the case of war, involves 
the reduction of personal freedom. In accepting the limitations imposed 
upon them, the conforming individuals actively participate in the mainte- 
nance of the group; for in opposing the out-group (the “enemy” they 
become an integrating element in the opposition, a cohesive force in the 
reciprocal interaction of social forces.!® 

The problem of freedom is of perennial philosophical interest, and 
there has been no dearth of theories regarding its nature. ‘The great bulk of 
thinking on the subject has singularly failed to yield a theory of leadership 
free from mysticism. It is a high tribute to Simmel’s sociological insight 
that his theory has given us a scientifically plausible account of leadership. 
Since interaction means reciprocity, the leader and the led are parts of a 
single whole. Leadership, or superordination as Simmel calls it, is a re- 
ciprocal relationship. Influence does not take place in one direction, from 
the leader to the led. The led also influence the leader, so that without the 
former the latter cannot function. Leadership is thus not a mystical and 
strangely powerful influence emanating from the personality of the leader. 
In so far as he is able to influence others he differs from them to the 
extent that he is a point-region of higher potential and thereby assumes 
an activating role in relation to them. His control, however, is limited by 
the conditions of the total field structure. 


17 In ordering conflict, which empirically seems to be a form of desocialization, 
to the concept of socialization, Simmel shows once again the value of general con- 
cepts in the study of social relations. 

18 Simmel, op. cit., p. 247. 

19 Jbid., pp. 48 f. No implication is intended in the above analysis that an ac- 
ceptance of imposed barriers is desirable. That is a moral question which is left 
entirely open. 
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The dependence of the leader on the led is further illustrated by the 
fact that in order for a point-region to become a center of high potential 
within a larger region it must be ordered to that region. This means that 
the leader must have membership in the group, or that his “psychology” 
must be similar to that of the group which he leads. Clearly, then, leader- 
ship is dependent on a following, the superordinate upon the subordi- 
nate.*° 

For centuries philosophers have wrestled with the problem of human 
freedom. Their speculations have been, on the whole, astonishingly bar- 
ren. Undoubtedly their deeply ethical bias—their belief that moral conduct 
would be impossible in a deterministic scheme of things—has been in 
large measure responsible for their wishful conclusions. From the stand- 
point of Simmel’s sociological determinism, freedom can be understood 
as an objective phenomenon like any other natural event. In this respect 
Simmel anticipated the work of recent field psychologists by almost three 
decades. 

An individual’s behavior, we have seen, is largely a product of group 
life. Thus, while we may continue in the phenotypic language of popular 
psychology to speak of the “freedom of the will,” in the more exact 
genotypic language of scientific sociology this form of loose thinking must 
be carefully eschewed. Freedom from this point of view means that not 
all the determinative forces activating an individual’s behavior in the 
social field are known or observable. His behavior is not “free” or undeter- 
mined, but only unpredictable.?! 

The crucial question still remains: What is the prevailing field struc- 
ture operating in the determination of freedom of locomotion? According 
to Simmel, the coming of the money economy in human society made pos- 
sible a maximum degree of integration of social expansions and individual 
differentiations.22 This integration enormously increased the number of 
individual locomotions in the social field. Economic freedom assumes a 
position of basic importance, for other forms of freedom flow from it. “If 
liberty means a state in which the will can realize itself unhampered, an 
increase in possession will mean an increase in liberty.’’2 


20 See J. F. Brown, of. cit., pp. 335 f. 
21 Cf. the “operational” definition of freedom by Brown, of. cit., pp. 33 
22 Philosophie des Geldes (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1908), pp. 
Soziologie, pp. 746 f. 
23 Philosophie des Geldes, p. 324. 
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CONCLUSION 


The history of every science discloses the same demand for general laws, 
for genotypic formulation of empirical data. Every highly developed 
science abstracts from the concrete materials of its investigations their 
common form and casts these forms into logico-mathematical terms. So- 
ciology, no less than other sciences, must relate the specific entities of its 
sphere of interest to one another in order to see more clearly their general 
nature. What Simmel was seeking was what field theorists in social 
science are seeking today, viz., the dynamic situation underlying the 
occurrence of specific human relationships. In his emphasis on the uni- 
versality of scientific laws Simmel was trying to make sociology into a 
more strict science of general sociological laws. He has made no less than 
a good beginning. At all events, he has helped to point the way. The 
topological and dynamic analysis of his social forms is an extension of his 
germ ideas. If the method in this paper had been more rigorously de- 
veloped than is possible in a paper of this scope, we should have found 
that his ideas go far toward satisfying the criteria of methodological ad- 
equacy and scientific validity. They suggest that sociology might lead, as 
physics has led, to the formulation of a set of topologically exact, ahistori- 
cal laws. Simmel’s construct of social form, particularly, is suggestive 
along these lines, for it is mathematical, i.e., topological, in nature. The 
same is true of the other topological and dynamic variants of field struc- 
ture which we have discussed. Topology, it may be pointed out here, has 
been put into precise mathematical form in the theory of abstract sets. It 
has been successfully applied in physics by Reichenbach and in psychology 
by Lewin and Brown, as we have indicated. Although it has never been 
explicitly recognized before, we can say that Simmel has furnished us un- 
der another name the rudiments of a topological and dynamical field 


sociology. 











RELIGIOUS IDEOLOGY AS A MEANS OF 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


CHESTER L. HUNT 
Western Michigan College 


The avowed aim of the totalitarian state is to bring all social institu- 
tions under the dominance of the political regime. The history of National 
Socialism testifies to the extent the Hitler regime succeeded in this aim in 
economics, politics, and education. It also reveals that in religion the Third 
Reich did not completely succeed either in smashing the churches or in 
incorporating them in the National Socialist system. The methods by which 
the church resisted the impact of totalitarianism should be of interest to 
students of the role of religion in the field of social control. 

Both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant churches were involved 
in state-church conflicts. Since the relationship of the two churches to the 
state followed somewhat different patterns, it seemed best to confine this 
article to one religious group. The term church in this article refers to the 
state-supported German Protestant church. 


NATURE OF STATE-CHURCH STRUGGLE 

The statement that the church remained outside the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung does not imply that the church was a major obstacle in the path 
of the Nazi planners or even that the church and state came into open op- 
position. Rather, it is based on the fact that the church retained its tradi- 
tional character and refused to become the spiritual arm of the National 
Socialist movement. This is indicated by the failure of the attempts of pro- 
Nazi clergymen to dominate religious bodies, the refusal to purge churchly 
thought of non-Nazi elements, and the continued protest by religious 
circles against allegedly unchristian conduct on the part of the state. 

The church did not seriously impede the progress of National Social- 
ism; but, on the other hand, the Nazi leaders were unable to capture con- 
trol of the church, to change its ideological patterns, or to greatly dimin- 
ish its influence. In the light of the pressure exerted on all social institu- 
tions to conform to the National Socialist pattern, the partial resistance of 
the church was an achievement which bears eloquent testimony to the 
power of religion as a means of social control in the twentieth century. 


ROLE OF THEOLOGY AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 
There were many factors which made it possible for the church to 


maintain its institutional integrity at a time when other social groups were 
either destroyed completely (as in the case of other political parties) or 
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incorporated in the National Socialist system (labor unions and public 
schools). Perhaps the most important factor in enabling the church to 
retain some measure of influence was its theology (the term used here to 
designate the ideological pattern of religious groups). By basing its posi- 
tion on an ideology supposedly derived from a supernatural source, the 
church was able to maintain an ideology different from the prevalent Ger- 
man folkways, to base this ideology on a widely respected source of author- 
ity, and to claim that this distinctive ideology was inherent in the sphere 
of religion and thus not a political attack upon the state. 

SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM. The 
task of maintaining a difference between the ideology of the church and 
the accepted patterns of National Socialism was not so simple as Anglo- 
American observers are likely to conclude. Basing their opinion on the 
social teachings of churches in their own countries, these observers tend 
to assume a similar pattern in the German church. Thus, having read of 
tension between state and church, they naturally assume that religious 
opposition was based upon an ideology similar to the ‘Social Gospel”’ 
pronouncements of the Western churches, which represent an ideology 
that has much in common with the tenets of secular liberalism. The 
American Military Government officials tended at first to assume that the 
German clergy represented a liberal, democratic element. When they were 
disillusioned on that score, many Military Government officials tended to 
swing to the opposite extreme and to consider the church-state struggle 
simply a clash of personalities with no great ideological significance. 

This reaction is understandable in view of the very great extent to 
which the prevalent German folkways were accepted by the church. 
Odum! lists seven categories of folkways which made Germany fertile 
soil for the spread of National Socialism. These include (1) the Blut ethnic 
determinism of a superior German “race,” (2) the acceptance of war as 
ethically desirable, (3) the folkways of frustration-aggression, self-right- 
eousness, self-defense, (4) the folkways of science, technology, efficiency, 
and ruthlessness, (5) the folkways of occasion, order, and obedience, 
(6) the folkways of subservience to the state, and, finally, (7) the folk- 
ways of loyalty, patriotism, and nationalism. 

An examination of the activities and pronouncements of the church dur- 
ing the period of the Weimar Republic indicates the extent to which 
these folkways were also accepted in religious circles. In relation to the 
ethical aspects of war, the attitude of the German churches offered a 


1 Howard Odum, Understanding Society (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947), p. 233. 
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sharp contrast to the pacifism and internationalism which were gaining 
strength in other lands. Pacifism in the West was regarded as an ideal, 
if perhaps impractical, attitude largely based on the religious concept of 
love. In the German church, it was considered the egoistical heresy of a 
Godless Marxism directly opposed to the spirit of Christianity.? Similarly, 
the self-righteousness of the nation was shared by the churches to the ex- 
tent that rejection of German war guilt was axiomatic with the bulk of 
churchmen and was the major concern of Germans on the occasions when 
they participated in international religious conferences.* Finally, Luther- 
anism was regarded by many churchmen as a German expression of 
Christianity with the implication that there was a high degree of corre- 
lation between the expansion of the German state and the growth of 
“true” religion. 

In relation to the state, the German church was more subservient than 
most religious organizations. According to Lutheran theology, religion and 
government operate in separate spheres and it is the duty of the good 
Christian to be obedient to the secular authorities. Further, the develop- 
ment of state-supported church schools and state financial subsidies em- 
phasized the dependence of the church upon the state. In addition to the 
factors mentioned by Odum, the church shared with the Nazis a common 
hostility to communism and socialism. Thus, when Hitler came to power 
he proclaimed that his movement was based on “positive Christianity,” as 
opposed to atheistic Marxism. In the first year of the new regime attend- 
ance at church services increased and the number of withdrawals from 
church membership declined to the lowest point in many years. Many 
churchmen accepted National Socialism as a regime based on Christian 
principles as contrasted to the materialistic Marxian bias of the Weimar 
Republic. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM. 
Rifts in the apparent harmony between the Nazi Weltanschauung and the 
ideology of the church began to appear within a few months after the new 
regime assumed power. 

1. Resistance to totalitarianism. The first signs of friction appeared in 
the statements of churchmen who were disturbed by the totalitarian claims 
of the state. German churchmen had been schooled for years to accept 


2 Schweitzer and Kunneth, Freidenkertum und Kirche, Berlin: Wichern-Ver- 
lag, 1932. 

3 Heinrich Hermelink, “Oslo und Stockholm,” Christliche Welt, 39:928, Octo- 
ber 1925. 

4 Based on figures obtained by the writer from offices of the various German 
Landeskirchen. 
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political domination of secular life, but they had expected that within the 
sphere in which it claimed influence the church would be considered 
autonomous. National Socialism refused to recognize such a separation 
and maintained that the Third Reich had erected a new standard of au- 
thority which should dominate every realm of the nation’s life. 

One of the first attacks upon totalitarianism came from the pen of Karl 
3arth, who, at the time, was professor of theology at Bonn University. 

The church believes in the divine institution of the state as the agent and admin- 
istrator of public law and order in the people. But it does not pin its faith to any 
definite state, and so not to the German State, and it does not pin its faith to any 
definite form of state, and so also not to the National Socialist form. It proclaims 
the Gospel in all this world’s kingdoms. In the Third Reich, also, it proclaims it, 
but not under that Reich and not in its spirit.5 
Barth is of Swiss origin and even before 1933 had been critical of National 
Socialist pretensions. His views, however, gained a considerable acceptance 
and played an important role in the Barmen conference at which a repre- 
sentative group of German churchmen expressed their determination to 
resist efforts to regiment the church. 

We reject the false doctrines according to which the state, passing beyond the 
sphere of its special task, should or could ever become the only total order of human 
existence.§ 

2. Resistance to anti-Semitism. The main source of disagreement as to 
the extent of state control came from an attempt of the state to extend anti- 
Semitic measures to the Christian churches. Since the Jews had been 
driven out of practically every other part of German life, an effort was 
made to exclude non-Aryan converts from whatever protection might be 
afforded by church membership. Open defense of the Jew was impossible 
in the Third Reich and the churches themselves were not free from anti- 
Semitism. In this situation the theological attitude of the church afforded 
both a basis for protest and a method of partially extricating churchmen 
from the prevalent racial attitudes. 

Working in this framework, pastors were able for several years to main- 
tain the universal nature of the church. ‘Thus they maintained that racial 
distinction in the political sphere could not be applied in the life of the 
church. 

If the church would refuse the baptism of a Jew because of race-political rea- 
sons, then it would claim a power over the sacrament which is not given to it. It is 

5 Karl Barth, Theologische Existenz Heute (Miinchen: Christian Kaiser Ver- 
lag, 1933), I, 24-25. 

6 Bekenntnissynode der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche Barmen, 1934. Vor- 
trage und Entschliessungen, herausgegeben Karl Immer (Wuppertal-Barmen: Emil 
Muller Verlag, 1934), p. 11. 
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bound to the mission of Christ. The realm of Christ in which we are adopted by 
baptism does not know the differences of race and sex which have their limited 
meaning in the natural sphere of this world. There is, in Christ, no Jew or Greek 
or German!7 

The increasing pressure of Nazi anti-Semitism produced a growing 
cleavage between church and state. In 1936, when the state was attempting 
to apply the full force of the Niiremberg laws, the dissenting churchmen 
indicated a complete break with Nazi racial concepts. 

If blood, race, nationality, and honor get the rank of eternal values, then the 
Protestant Christian is forced by the First Commandment to refuse this valuation. 

3. Struggle for control of youth. The conflict over the totalitarian claims 
of the state and the Nazi racial policies led to a clash over the education 
of youth. In this struggle an attack was made upon many church youth 
activities, and religious influence in the school was curtailed. Nevertheless, 
through various means, the church endeavored to indoctrinate the younger 
generations. Again, this claim to influence with youth rested on a theo- 
logical foundation. 

Jesus Christ’s mission obliges the church in the responsibility for the present and 
future generations to take care of the instruction and education of the youth ac- 
cording to the Holy Scripture. It has to save its members, baptized upon the name 
of the Trinity, from the instruction in a Weltanschauung or religion which edu- 
cates them to believe in the new myth.9 


STRATEGIC ADVANTAGES OF THEOLOGICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Churchmen were not the only Germans who resented the totalitarian 
claims of the Third Reich and its racial policies. Among labor leaders, 
left-wing politicians, journalists, and educators the proportion of resist- 
ance may have been equally high. These groups were handicapped because 
their opposition was based either on secular liberalism or on Marxism, both 
of which philosophies were explicitly outlawed under the National So- 
cialist regime. Under the prevailing Zeitgeist, an attack based on these 
ideologies found little support in the populace and was immediately 
squashed by the state. 

PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE OF RELIGIOUS IDEOLOGY. An attack on specific 
aspects of National Socialism made on the basis of Christian doctrine was 
in a different category. The Nazis were not sufficiently well entrenched 
to attack Christian doctrine as such, and they were at a disadvantage when 
attempting to work within a religious frame of reference. 


7 D. Karl Immer, Herausgeber, Wo gehen wir hin? Bericht des Bruderrates 
(Berlin: Unter dem Wort Verlag, 1933), pp. 24-25. 

8D. Kurt Dietrich Schmidt, Herausgeber, Die Bekenntnisse und grundsdatzli- 
chen Aeusserungen zur Kirchenfrage des Jahres 1933, 1934, 1935 (Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht Verlag, 1934, 1936), I, 162-64. 
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Some 95 per cent of the German people were at least nominal members 
of one of the Christian churches.1° Many of these had not entered a church 
edifice since the day of their confirmation and had little participation in 
church life. In many ways the church showed signs of weakness, but 
through the religious classes in the schools it still influenced the majority 
of Germans, even though they might never become active church members. 
The secularization of German society had weakened the hold of the church, 
but it still retained a traditional respect from the bulk of the population 
and still commanded an ardent loyalty from a tenacious minority. 

Under these circumstances the National Socialist leaders, while en- 
couraging anti-Christian propaganda, placed their main reliance on at- 
tempts to dominate the church machinery by placing friendly clergy in the 
important positions and by trying to mold the ideology of the church along 
National Socialist lines. They partially succeeded in their first objective, 
but failed in their attempt to bring the church within the Nazi 
W eltanschauung. 

DIFFICULTY OF HARMONIZING NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. In the Protestant church, the final authority is neither the Reichs- 
bischof nor the voice of the church councils. The final authority is the 
Word of God as understood by the individual believer and the true church 
is the one which faithfully carries out the divine mission. Bishops and 
superintendents are convenient administrative officials, but in matters of 
doctrine their authority rests on their ability to demonstrate that their in- 
terpretation of religion is derived from a sound theological basis. 

In this particular arena the Nazi propagandists were at a disadvantage, 
and their leaders gradually concluded that it was impossible to make basic 
changes in the church and that final victory would require the complete 
elimination of Christianity. For this reason, while they encouraged pro- 
Nazi clergymen and vigorously attacked churchly pronouncements which 
seemed unfriendly to the state, yet they carefully refrained from direct 
meddling with Christian doctrine. The religious lessons in the schools, for 
example, were under constant attack, but the Nazis carefully refrained 
from giving an approved syllabus for the guidance of the teachers. A letter 
on this subject to Alfred Rosenberg from Karl Bormann, Hitler’s adju- 
tant, describes the Nazi problem in coping with an antagonistic ideology 
based on theological foundations. 





10 Hermann S. J. Krose, Statistik der Religionsqgemeinschaften im Deutschen 
Reich, in den Landern und V erwaltungsbezirken (K6ln, 1937), p. 17. 
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The Ministry for Education of the Reich has repeatedly indicated its desire in the 
course of the past few years for new directions for formulating the teaching of 
religion, which would also be acceptable to the NSDAP. With your agreement, this 
request has repeatedly been refused on the assumption that it could not be the task of 
the Party to give directions for the instructions of the teachings of Christian reli- 
gion. Christianity and National Socialism are phenomena which originated from 
entirely different basic causes. Both differ fundamentally so strongly that it will 
not be possible to construct a Christian teaching which would be completely com- 
patible with the point of view of the Nationalist Socialist ideology. . .. The churches 
cannot be conquered by a compromise between National Socialism and Christian 
teachings, but only through a new ideology whose coming you yourself have an- 
nounced in your writings. . .11 

‘THEOLOGICAL HOPE AS A MORALE FACTOR. Probably the most impor- 
tant effect of theology in the church struggle was the assurance it gave 
believing churchmen that, however hopeless their struggle seemed at the 
moment, their ultimate victory was certain and that, however powerful 
their loyalty might be to the German state, their allegiance to another 
realm was even more important. 

This feeling that in spite of all conflicting claims the church was relying 
upon the source of ultimate truth is reflected in all its official statements. 
In most of its specific battles the church sustained defeat: its leaders were 
arrested, its expression restricted, and its protests ignored. As the leaders 
of the Third Reich consolidated their power, they increased the pressure 
against the church. In these circumstances the morale of churchmen needed 
greater support than could be found in the immediate situation. In this 
context the faith in ultimate triumph played its greatest role; the facts of 
contemporary life were discouraging, but the theological hope of victory 
sustained its adherents. 

Niemédller gives expression to this sentiment in the last sermon preached 
before his imprisonment in 1937. He recounts the troubles of the church 
and then concludes with an affirmation of his continued faith. 

The pressure is growing; as anyone knows who has gone through the fiery ordeal 
of the tempter in these last days... there is indeed no hope except to hold firm to the 
Crucified One. ... The way will not be opened today or tomorrow; and that may be 
good, so that we should learn not to take impressions for belief, but in the serious- 
ness of the struggle to mark the Word of our Lord, and that we shall not cease to 
learn the message of the cross, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, perhaps for the first time 
aright, and to teach it and to hear it and to preach it; for our faith lives in this 
word, and our joy flows from this word, “Lord, evermore give'us this bread.”12 
11 Unpublished letters from Martin Bormann to Alfred Rosenberg, obtained 


from files of U.S. Chief Counsel, War Crimes Commission, Document 098PS. 
12 Martin Niemédller, “Lezte Predigt,” Pastoralblatter, 8:8-14, December 1945. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The German Protestant church did not become a major obstacle to the 
advance of National Socialism, but, along with the Catholic Church, it 
was one of the few social institutions able to maintain its institutional 
autonomy without subordinating either its leadership or its ideology to the 
totalitarian state. Students of social control will find that the theology of 
the church was a potent weapon in the state-church conflict. It enabled 
churchmen to draw a line of demarcation between the ideology of the 
church and the National Socialist state in spite of a high degree of corre- 
lation between the attitudes of the two institutions. In addition to its con- 
tribution as a means of differentiation, theology furnished a generally 
respected frame of reference which the Nazis were not strong enough to 
attack directly and in which the views of churchmen carried more weight 
than those of political leaders. Finally, it offered assurance to the partici- 
pants that the struggle was worth while and ultimate victory certain, even 
though the present odds were heavily against them. The theology of the 
church did not prepare it to resist the rise of National Socialism, but it 
prevented the religious bodies from becoming completely subordinated to 
a powerful form of the totalitarian state. 








SOCIAL FARNESS BETWEEN HINDUS AND 
MOSLEMS 


GEORGE H. ZIEGLER 
Graduate Student, University of Southern California 
I 

The first salient development of social farness between the Hindus and 
the Moslems occurred in 711 A.D.,! when the Moslems began to 
undertake a conquest of India. This was a century after the death of Mo- 
hammed and marks the date from which the conquest of India became a 
reality for Mohammed’s followers. In 1206 A.D. Kutat-ud-din became 
the first Moslem Sultan to fix his capital in India.? 

The first attacks upon the Hindus did not make winged progress, and 
there were times when the Moslems were forced to leave India. Once the 
invasions had become frequent, however, the Hindus could not halt them. 

The objects of the invasions were, of course, to conquer the rich lands, to 
secure the gold and silver, and to give glory to Mohammed. The intrusion 
was one of fire, sword, and terrible persecution of the Hindus, which 
lucidly manifests why social farness developed between the two communi- 
ties. 

Sir Valentine Chirol makes the following statement about the termi- 
nation of Moslem domination, which occurred in 1803? when England 
came to India to stay: 

All over India, Mohomedans and Hindus alike remember the centuries of Mo- 
homedan domination, the latter with bitterness bred of the long oppression that 
struck down their gods and mutilated their shrines, the former with the unquenched 
pride and unquenchable hope of a fierce faith which will yet, they believe, make 
the whole world subject to Allah, the one God, and Mohomed his Prophet.4 

II 

When the East India Company formally introduced English education 
into India in the third quarter of the nineteenth century,® the Hindus 
virtually swarmed to the schools, but the same cannot be said of the Mos- 


lems. This of course had a great propensity to increase social farness be- 


1 P. Kendall, Come with Me to India (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1931), 
p. 84. 


2 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 


3 Vincent A. Smith, Oxford History of India (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1923), p. 600. 


* Sir V. Chirol, India Old and New (London: The Macmillan Company, 1921), 


», 65 


5 Sudhindra Bose, Some Aspects of British Rule in India, Studies in the Social 
Sciences, p. 101. Bulletin of the State University of Iowa No. 121, August 15, 1916. 
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tween the Moslems and Hindus. The Moslems became alarmed lest the 
Hindus should become endowed with the virtues of education to such an 
extent that eventually the Moslems would be subjugated to the Hindus. 
After the formation of the Indian National Congress in Bombay, Decem- 
ber 28, 1885,® the Moslems were entirely reluctant to join with the Hin- 
dus in the Congress, because it was felt that the latter would take the reins 
of government if British authority was surrendered to any extent.’ Even 
today, notwithstanding the creation of Pakistan, the Moslems would far 
rather be ruled by the British than by the Hindus. Any attempt on the part 
of Hindu leaders to compromise is reciprocated with the exclamation of 
“Islam in danger!” 
III 

Three fourths of the members of the Indian National Congress until 
the recent crises have been Hindus. The majority of members of the 
Moslem League, founded in 1906,8 and the more determined Moslems 
are opposed to the Congress, which created social farness to a considerable 
extent. 

The Moslems’ incipient request has been to be regarded as a separate 
community ; they have always been fearful that the Congress party would 
take advantage of them because of the numerical strength of the Hindu 
party. Social farness was promoted by the Moslems in that they were 
agreeable to keeping the British as a buffer between them and the Hin- 
dus, for they were confident that they could trust the British to give them 
better treatment than their own people, the Hindus. 

The circumstances were not always, however, as bitter as they later be- 
came. The members of the Congress party used to call Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah the “ambassador of Hindu-Moslem unity.”® Jinnah in 1913 was a 
successful criminal lawyer in Bombay; he joined the struggling, ineffective 
Moslem League and aligned it with the Congress in the struggle for 
independence. 

In 1920, seven years later, Jinnah reversed his procedure and broke 
relations with the Congress. He could not agree with Gandhi over the 
“civil disobedience”’ tactics ; instead, he wanted direct, constitutional agita- 
tion for independence. Jinnah became president of the Moslem League in 
19241° and serves as a permanent president of the organization. 

6 Chirol, of. cit., pp. 86 f. 

7 The Cambridge History of India (New York: The Macmillan Company, 

922), VI, 541. 

| 8 ee catia for a Living,” Senior Scholastic, 47:8, 1946. 
9 “India,” Newsweek, 27:43, 1946. 
10 Thid. 


11 “India Struggles for a Living,” loc. cit. 
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IV 

Social farness between the two communities was furthered particularly 
after the First World War because of British investments. England fur- 
nished the money to build railways and the prodigious irrigation systems. 
The Indians did not then, as now, realize that they should have brought 
out their money from hiding places and invested it. It has been asserted 
that the moneyed interests of England consequently held India in bondage 
until they could recover their money.'? This situation had a tendency to 
keep the two communities from working out problems of eventual 
statehood. 

In 1928 England challenged the two communities to a reconciliation 
and requested them to present a workable constitution at a round table. It 
appeared then that “the elephant of Hindu majority and the Tiger of 
Moslem minority’ had been brought “to the brink of a common pool.’’!% 
At this round table conference the British Government gave all parties 
an opportunity to settle differences, but it was entirely a failure. The re- 
sult was the opposite of unity: the Hindus and Moslems began to hurl 
denunciations at one another and great bitterness resulted.!4 

From the roots of the Great Mutiny of 1857-1858 the Indian Indepen- 
dence movement continued to develop, and England’s position became 
more precarious. The Earl of Halifax, Viceroy of India from 1926 to 
1931, admitted that Britain’s position in India was “rapidly becoming 
intolerable’’*® and the decision to leave was “‘at least as likely to encourage 
disunity as to encourage unity.’’!® 

Viscount T'emplewood—as Sir Samuel Hoare he had been Secretary 
of State for India four years, then Foreign Secretary in 1935—with col- 
leagues argued that England’s decision to withdraw from India was a 
betrayal of India’s minorities and ‘a gambler’s throw, with civil war at 
stake.’"'7 It was believed the social farness was so great between the Hin- 
dus and Moslems that the entire economy of the country would be 
interrupted with widespread riots, unprecedented abandonment of con- 
trol, and eventually complete planning for a war of annihilation. 


12 Lord Meston, Nationhood for India (London: Oxford University Press, 1931), 
. SS 

13 E. Thompson, Reconstructing India (New York: Dial Press, 1930), p. 179. 
14 Thid., pp. 180 ff. 

15 “India,” Time, 69:29, 1947. 

16 Jhid. 

17 Jhid. 
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V 

The first sessions of the Indian self-government Simla Conference in 
July 194518 indicated considerable social farness between the Hindu-domi- 
nated All-India Congress party of Gandhi, who did not attend the con- 
ference, and the Moslem League of Jinnah. There was general agreement 
with Viceroy Viscount Wavell’s plan, but the parties could not decrease 
the social farness on a feature that might shift power between the two main 
parties. 

At the perilous conference the English officers insisted that caste Hindus 
and Moslems be represented equally on the Vice-regal Council ; the Con- 
gress party, however, objected, believing that this would bring a dispro- 
portionately large Moslem bloc into the new government. The Moslem 
League protested loudly, insisting that religious parity would doom it to 
a continual one-third minority in the council because other religious blocs 
such as the Untouchables and the Sikhs would be represented and would 
likely join with the Congress Hindus. 

Katherine Mayo has stated that 
Roughly speaking, three-quarters of the population of British India are Hindus, if 
the 60,000,000 Untouchables be computed with the Hindus. Roughly speaking, one- 
quarter of the population of British India is Mohammedan.19 

It is this disparity in numbers of Hindus and Moslems that was a cause 
of social farness in working out any system of home rule. The Hindus were 
continually relying on their numbers to give them a preponderance in any 
scheme of representation, and the Moslems demanded that they be given 
representation not on the number but on the importance of their com- 
munity, and on the fact that they were the most recent rulers before the 
coming of the English. ‘These political factors, which are genuine, lead to 
jealousy and bitterness and cause social farness. 

The Moslem League President, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, indicated the 
breadth of social farness between the Hindus and Moslems shortly before 
the Indian Independence Act was signed on July 18, 1947,2° as follows: 

The Moslems of India are not a minority but a nation, and self-determination is 
their birthright. If it is a question of, ““who can shed the more blood”—the Moslems 
can and will play a part, if driven to desperation, that will bring about a real civil 
war.21 


18 “India,” Newsweek, 26:60, 1945. 

19 Mother India (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927), p. 287. 
20 A. B. McGinty, “India: House Divided,” Current History, 13:288, 1947. 
21 “India,” Time, 47: 32, 1946. 
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In June 1947 the British Government, the Congress party, and the Mos- 
lem League accepted the principle of the division of India into two new 
dominions, India?? and Pakistan.?* 

VI 

Inasmuch as social farness exists between the Indian educated leaders 
and the masses, the leaders may be able to settle discrepancies around a 
conference table, but after that is accomplished they still have not con- 
vinced the masses. This has been a factor in preventing expedient accom- 
modation and assimilation of Hindus and Moslems. Leaders of the Hindu 
Congress party have tried to win the masses of Moslems to the party by 
electing a Moslem President on several occasions, but this did not help 
the matter as far as the common people are concerned. 

The delay of education, among the Moslems in particular, has been a 
cause of social farness. The Hindus took advantage of educational! oppor- 
tunities and became prepared for government positions, but the Moslems 
have lagged behind. Of late years the Moslems have opened their own 
schools to prepare for the government positions, which eventuated in a 
scramble for the office positions and more friction. 

Furthermore, the dichotomy in perception of the two communities has 
heretofore made cooperation in the school systems impossible. The ideals 
are different and the objectives of democracy have not appealed to the 
people.** In the village schools each community has wanted its distinctive 
language taught, and often the teachers have found it necessary to teach 
the script of both, having one group write one language and the remainder 
the other. The children can be taught together in only a few schools, how- 
ever, a situation which makes the educational problem more difficult and 
does not shorten the social farness. 

VII 

The economic factor is a cause of social farness between the two com- 
munities. The poverty of India is well known and many problems rotate 
around this fact. The unequal distribution of wealth makes for more ten- 
sion, because the Hindus are the wealthier community and therefore 
control most of the money and the business. If the money were divided 
on a more equal basis, the people would at least be able to buy enough food 
to fill their stomachs. Indigent Moslems condemn the affluent Hindus for 


22 The official title of Hindustan is the Dominion of India. “India,” Christian 
Century, 64:946, 1947. 
23 Pakistan or land-of-purity. 
24 I. F. Blue, Some Factors of the Hindu-Moslem Tension in India (unpub- 


lished doctor’s dissertation, University of Southern California, 1941), p. 4. 
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the calamitous circumstances of the country, and the tensions produced 
have, a priori, resulted in an extended degree of social farness. 

The practices of the moneylenders have caused social farness between 
the two communities. The loan men have been the anathema of India. 
There are some exceptions, but on the whole the Hindus are the money- 
lenders as well as the great landowners of India. ‘The Hindus do not per- 
mit religious tenets to interfere with the taking of interest on loaned 
money, but the Moslem is constantly aware of the fact that taking interest 
is forbidden by the Koran.25 Moslems are reluctant to take interest from 
members of their faith, and they state their religion does not permit them 
to give money on interest. When a Moslem is loaned money, the Hindu 
banker demands the interest, whether the Moslem believes in interest or 
not. When there is difficulty, as frequently occurs, in repayment, a riot has 
often been the consequence. The circumstances are intricate enough when 
a Hindu has to pay the high rates of interest to a Hindu banker, but on 
occasions a Moslem may have loaned money to a Hindu with the as- 
sumption that there would be no redress in taking interest from a non- 
Moslem. Beatings and murdering have been the result of some of the 
friction caused by the moneylending. The transactions are particularly 
irritating, however, when the borrower and lender are of opposite religious 
faiths. The attempt to collect interest or principal is regarded as an attack 
on the other community and social farness becomes pronounced. 

VIII 

The differential between the two communities in customs and beliefs 
is a major factor of social farness. The entire social outlook of the Hindus 
and Moslems is different. In education, marriage, and language the Mos- 
lems differ fundamentally from Hindus. Widows have not been able to 
remarry and in some cases have been treated worse than animals among 
the Hindus. Moslem women have a few more liberties than the Hindu 
women. [he caste system of the Hindus is causal of social farness between 
the Moslems and Hindus. 

The Hindu caste system has produced 60,000,000 human beings, the 
Untouchables, who have been treated worse than beasts. This circum- 
scribed aspect of the system is particularly abominable to the Moslems and 
has been a constant source of extended social farness between the two 
communities. If the shadow of an Untouchable falls on a Brahmin, the 
latter immediately has a bath to wash away the resulting uncleanliness. 
The plight of the Untouchables or Sudras is regarded as irrational and 
tyrannical by the Moslems, and the hatred generated from the deportment 
has been enough to make a unification of India impossible. 


25 [bid., p. 210. 
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IX 

The most obstinate, permanent, and penetrating factor causing social 
farness between Hindus and Moslems is religion. ““The religious founda- 
tions of the two communities are entirely different.”2® Their beliefs are 
wholly opposed ; they have been a cause of much of the arbitrariness and 
were basic in rioting. The manner of worship is diverse, and, unlike some 
other religions, there is nothing in common. The social farness cannot 
be shortened till there is greater tolerance and understanding. 

It would take many volumes to describe the main features of the Hin- 
dus’ religion. Hinduism is extensively a religiosocial system, composed of 
innumerable gods and goddesses. Hindus worship the same god under many 
forms in the shape of idols. Each Hindu god is represented by its idol, and 
it is officially estimated that there are 33,000,000 gods and goddesses in 
India.27 The idols are representations of the gods. The gods and god- 
desses are all summed up in their “idea of the Supreme Deity which they 
call Parmatma or the ‘all spirit,’ which is unknowable, and incomprehen- 
sible.’’25 

The strict Moslem, on the other hand, adheres precisely to monotheism, 
and an offense to him are the Hindu picturesque representations of the 
gods in the Hindu temples, many of which are grotesque. 

The Moslem religion is noted for quiet and simplicity ; the Hindu ser- 
vices, in contrast, may appear confused and in tumultuous forms of wor- 
ship. Hindus always accompany worship with music of either a weird or 
noisy variety. They feel there is a close connection between worship and 
noise. [he playing of music before mosques has caused many of the riots, 
or the tossing of a piece of pork into a mosque has resulted in the calling 
out of a whole Moslem section of a village to battle with the Hindus. 
Almost every factor in India—political, social, or economic— leads more 
or less to religion. 

The killing of cows by the Moslems, particularly on religious festivals, 
is considered by the Hindus to be the most heinous crime, next to the killing 
of a Brahmin. The complication has caused intense bitterness and resulted 
in violence and bloodshed between the two communities. 

Hindus also have a great reverence for monkeys regardless of the prodi- 
gious amount of damage that they do to the growing crops and fruits.?® 
26 [bid., p. 311. 

27 J. B. Pratt, India and Its Faiths (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1915), p. 68. 


28 Blue, op. cit., p. 264. 
29 Chirol, of. cit., p. 180. 
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The monkey god Hanuman is worshiped. If a Moslem is found shooting 
the monkeys for either pleasure or protection of crops, embroilments de- 
velop with the Hindus. 

The peafowl is a sacred bird to the Hindus, but the Moslems prefer to 
eat it. Riots have occurred as a result of the circumstances and social far- 
ness increased.®° 

The lowest castes of Hindus and the Moslems have antagonistic con- 
ceptions of pigs. Only the outcastes and lowest Hindu castes raise pigs, 
but pigs are an abhorrence to the Moslems, who are precluded by their 
religion from eating pork. Whenever there is a riot, a pig’s leg or head or 
some other part of the animal is liable to be found in a sacred mosque or 
dooryard of some wealthy Moslem’s home.?! 

X 

The loss of India’s great leader Mohandas K. Gandhi, whose life was 
sacrificed for his country on January 20, 1948, was detrimental to short- 
ening the social farness between the Hindus and Moslems. Mr. Gandhi 
was most influential in securing independence for India and in promoting 
unity between the two communities. Prime Minister Nehru has been 
trained in Gandhi’s philosophy and will act in decreasing the social farness 
between the Hindus and Moslems. Nehru is sincerely devoted to the com- 
mon brotherhood of man; he has revealed extraordinary interest in social 
reform and is a conspicuous defender of human rights. 

Conclusion. A peaceful revolution is occurring at the present time in 
India. It will not take a year or two but many years to solve the economic, 
political, and social problems which have been the fountain of the ex- 
tended social farness now existing between the Hindus and the Moslems. 
The immense amount of extreme poverty and illiteracy makes the transi- 
tion of India’s 400,000,000 people a particularly critical problem ; however, 
under the guidance of capable leaders unbelievable reforms have recently 
been made and more may be expected. Whether the social farness between 
the Hindus and Moslems will be decreased or become further extended 
is locked in the great unknown of India’s future. 





30 Blue, of. cit., p. 221. 








VALUES OF INDIVIDUALISM? 


ABBOTT P. HERMAN 
University of Redlands 


It is common knowledge to the social scientist that the reactions of most 
Americans are influenced by a long tradition of individualism. It is diff- 
cult to define this tradition because it is made up of so many related values. 
However, some working definition of individualism is necessary if we are 
to classify the hundreds of attitudes we see and hear expressed. 

Meaning of individualism. Burgess once defined individualism as “the 
belief that the individual is the fountain source of energy, initiative, and 
responsibility in society.’’? This definition may well serve as an over-all 
interpretation. The words fountain source are significant because they 
make plain that implicit in these values is the belief that certain qualities of 
behavior spring from the individual, are innate. The assumption is that 
within the individual are to be found the roots of good and evil, of success 
and failure, of social well-being and social problems. ‘This, however, is but 
one phase of individualism. Other of its creeds stress the complementary 
phase, namely, that because of his nature and his ability to create his own 
successes, the individual should have the freedom for, ‘the right” to, self- 
expression. 

Individuation and individualism. It is well to note at this point the dis- 
tinction between individuation and individualism. In any period in which 
there is rapid change there is also cultural conflict, conflict which under- 
mines the social controls and the customary definitions of behavior. The 
process by which the individual is freed from old restraints is known to the 
sociologist as individuation. The arguments or doctrines which give ra- 
tionale and defense for the individual’s freedom are called individualism. 

An example of this distinction may be found in the recent history of 
woman. When the Industrial Revolution began to affect the home and 
made its economic survival less dependent on the woman as “‘help-meet,” 
her behavior as daughter, wife, and mother became less rigidly controlled 
and she was “individuated.” ‘That is, her role in response to the new urban 
situation underwent change and new definitions of conduct had to be 
found. However, not until some time had elapsed was this new freedom 
rationalized. More and more, doctrines were advanced in defense of her 


| This article is based on excerpts from a forthcoming book by the author, An 
Approach to Social Problems. This is done with the sanction of the publishers, Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess, “Social Planning and the Mores,” in Human Side of Social 
Planning (Chicago: American Sociological Society, 1935), p. 4. 
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independence, culminating in this century in the most individualistic 
creed of all—feminism, which demands that woman be considered the 
equal of man in every area of life. 

Scores of individualistic doctrines have come down from the history of 
the past several centuries. Important to keep in mind is that once these 
values are accepted and incorporated, as most creeds are, in the social 
institutions, they themselves further individuation. They become guides 
to living, philosophies of life, fostering the urge to individual freedom. 

How individualistic values were derived. Before attempting to give the 
different types of attitudes which may be subsumed under the general 
category of individualism, brief reference should be made to the kinds of 
investigation which yielded the data. The chief purpose of the investi- 
gations was to obtain commonly accepted assumptions about what lies back 
of many of our social problems. In the search for these assumptions we 
discovered conceptions of causation, of human nature, of the role of 
business and of government, of the place of religion in conduct, of the 
responsibility which different institutions should have for solving problems. 

Four different types of investigation were made. First, the Lynds’ 
Middletown studies were mined.* Middletown in Transition in particular 
lent itself to our use. Since it was written in the mid-thirties after the 
community had weathered the worst problem of its history, the depression, 
the book recorded quite accurately people’s attitudes toward this problem 
and what had befallen them. Moreover, the earlier study, Middletown, 
written five years before the depression, was a sort of prologue, which 
told what people were thinking about before the problem emerged. 

‘The second investigation was a study of the attitudes of institutional 
leaders with regard to problem causation. These inquiries were conducted 
under the writer’s supervision and were for the most part confined to a 
small midwestern community. The community might fittingly be called 
rural-urban, because its immediate environs are rural and yet it possesses 
a number of industries. It is located at the hub of an extensive industrial 
region and has a population of about 7,000. The studies were made during 
the early years of the Second World War when citizens realized the war 
was dominating American economy and were anxious about what would 
come after. Men in a crisis are more problem conscious and are more 
ready to unburden their mind on the “cause and cure” of problem 
phenomena. With this thought the investigators began all their interviews 
by posing the question: “This community and others over the nation are 


3 Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1929; Middletown in Transition, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 
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devoting a large part of their effort to war. There is much talk about the 
transition and what will happen after the war. What do you believe 
things will be like? Is there anything we can do to plan for the postwar 
period?” The interviews were conducted in impromptu fashion. 

‘Two investigations a year apart were conducted in this community. In 
the first, the heads or officers of the community’s institutions were inter- 
viewed. The reactions of political, economic, educational, welfare, 
religious, and social leaders were thus secured. The second inquiry con- 
cerned itself altogether with expressions of religious leaders. The minister 
of every religious institution in the community and a few chairmen of 
boards of trustees were seen. As might be expected the religionists had a 
good deal to say about the moral interpretations of social problems, so that 
much that was obtained from them was in the nature of assumptions about 
human nature and “natural laws” which govern behavior. 

A third source of data on values was newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
circulars, books, and radio broadcasts, giving varying shades of reaction— 
political, economic, religious—to problems. One advantage of such utter- 
ances is that they are made by persons who are more articulate than most 
and have clearly formulated their convictions. Another advantage is that 
they have a broader perspective and may give attitudes not expressed in 
a community which is sometimes preoccupied with only the local aspects 
of problems. Still another advantage is to show the tie-up of local insti- 
tutions with national bodies. For example, the policies of the National 
Association of Manufacturers or U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which are 
printed and distributed to business and industry over the country, 
verbalize for these smaller units their economic faith. In this way national 
bodies frequently give form to and thereby mold community institutional 
reaction. Our purpose, however, was not to make an exhaustive study of 
every shade of opinion expressed through literature and radio. It was 
mainly to use these mediums as a check on and as a means of pointing up 
the assumptions derived from community studies. 

A further source of data, different from the others yet indispensable, 
is the history of the development of present-day assumptions. Attitudes, 
which we take so much for granted that we assume they are part of the 
very nature of things, have a past which covers centuries of time. If we 
can delineate that past, especially in those periods when our beliefs took 
definitive form, we can more readily detect otherwise unnoticeable motiva- 
tions of twentieth-century America. More than that we gain an under- 
standing of their fuller meaning and implications and get some apprecia- 
tion of why it is men cling so tenaciously to them. This type of data must 
necessarily be had from books dealing with the history of ideas, though 
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conventionally written history is sometimes lacking in details. Concerning 
the evolution of thought forms there are available a number of competent 
sources. 

Samples of individualistic values. The data obtained from the sources 
listed were organized and classified into types containing similar recurring 
expressions. These types are not identical with any of the individual items 
which go to make them up and are in that sense abstractions representing 
only certain features of their data. Limitations of space prevent the listing 
under each of the types the actual expressions (or data) from which the 


generalizations were drawn. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 

The achievements of American industry derive from a system of free enterprise. 
[The essence of this system is the right of citizens to pursue their individual 
likes and interests, including the right to acquire, own, and use property—all 
within the restraints of good citizenship.4 

A powerful incentive to the individual in investing money and taking risks is the 
prospect of making good profits. 

The individual should be encouraged to make and accumulate wealth because as 
he prospers the entire nation prospers. The wealth of the capable and enterprising 
few spills over to the entire population in benefits of employment, more goods, and 
higher standard of living.5 

Government and other institutions must let business alone (laissez faire). Indi- 
vidual enterprise must not be stifled by government regulation or demands. These 
would only destroy initiative and lead to regimentation.® 

Economic success comes to the individual because of his willingness and ability to 
exercise initiative and shoulder responsibility. Conversely, failure comes because 
one does not manifest sufficient initiative or responsibility or because he has not 


been as able as someone else in competition. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC POLITICAL ASSUMPTIONS 
All powers of government are granted, voluntarily, by the citizen. The citizen 
is supreme. He merely agrees to set up a central state for purposes of convenience 
and protection. He reserves the right to withdraw government powers if he sees 


fit, or to grant more.? 
* Adapted from a pamphlet issued by the National Association of Manufacturers 
on the “Declaration of Principles Relating to the Conduct of American Industry,” 
December 1939. 

5 This is reminiscent of Andrew Carnegie’s essay on the “Gospel of Wealth,” 
written in 1899; see Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic 
Thought (New York: The Ronald Press, 1940), Ch. 13. 

6 Since 1933 there has been more yualification of this belief, to what extent it 
would be difficult to say. The statements of the forties are not as consistently /ais- 
sez faire as those in the literature of the first third of the century. For example, by 
1946 a few businessmen were talking of the need of some government responsibility 
for full employment. 

7 Taken verbatim from the National Association of Manufacturers, The American 
Way (the first of a series of booklets on You and Industry, published in 1936), pp. 
5-6. 
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That government is best which interferes least in the affairs of individuals, whether 
those affairs be economic, religious, or moral. Government becomes operative only 


’ 


when necessary to “umpire” disputes between individuals or groups, to punish 
infractions of the law, to preserve the peace internally and externally, to wage 
war, to coin money. Even in a crisis the government should interfere as little as 
possible and should rely on private enterprise to solve the problem. (The following 
was generally accepted before 1933 and has undergone some qualification since. ) 
It is not government’s function to provide jobs for men and to tide them over the 
distress of unemployment. This is the responsibility of individual enterprise and 
private welfare and charity. 

The way to good government is to elect “good” (honest, “square,” religious, 
charitable, morally upright) men. If government is bad, there is nothing wrong 
with the system—it is “bad” men who make bad government. “Turn the rascals 
out.” 

INDIVIDUALISTIC RELIGIOUS ASSUMPTIONS 

Religion is concerned primarily with the soul of the individual, the spiritual. It 
is not concerned with the secular—economics, politics, science, and the like. Its 
main function is to cultivate the soul of the individual, the inner life. 

Social problems come from the evil, the “sin in men’s hearts.” Problems can be 
solved and a reorganized, “regenerated” society be brought about only by chang- 
ing “the hearts of men,” by “regenerating” or “saving” the individual. That is, 
social reorganization is contingent upon personal reorganization. 

INDIVIDUALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT HUMAN NATURE 
Because the assumptions in this category often appear as hypotheses in 

disciplines studying behavior, the writer is tempted to call them species of 
scientific individualism. The designation “scientific,” however, could be 
misleading, since it might convey the notion that the assumptions are 
sound, and they are not. The resemblance of the following values to 
those listed in the preceding categories is not strange. All these assumptions 
come out of similar sociohistoric trends, which accounts for the further 
fact that values typifying different areas of social life so often fortify each 
other. 

Man is egoistic by nature, motivated by self-interest. 

In this category belong such versions of human nature as Adler’s will 
to power, and instincts of self-preservation. Even when man acts in the 
best interests of the group at a cost to himself, the disciples of this school 
find some justification for interpreting his behavior in terms of self- 
interest.§ 

Society is nothing more than a collection of individuals. To understand society, 
therefore, one need only understand the nature of the individuals who compose it. 

In its simplest form this hypothesis holds that social institutions are no 


8 For a demonstration of this point see Francis L. K. Hsu, “Incentives to Work in 
Primitive Communities,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 8:638, December 1943. 
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more than the expressions of drives within the individual—the family 
is the outcome of the sex drive or desire for response, war an expression 
of pugnacity, economic institutions the product of desires for preserva- 
tion and security. In more complex form the theory sees social processes 
in terms of interpersonal relations and denies that their analysis re- 
quires more than the concepts of individual psychology. 

Chief source of problems is the individual. Social problems are essentially a sum- 
mation of individual problems which make a large enough impact to become 
noticeable. Problems arise within the individual because of psychic abnormality, 
subnormality, oversupply of sex desire, wanderlust, etc. 

This belief has had long vogue among students of human behavior. 
Crime is still being viewed, Sutherland tells us, as a psychopathic 
phenomenon.® Sex delinquencies are still regarded as signs of hyper- 
sexuality, poverty as the result of “‘some people not having the capacity 
to care for their needs.” 

The treatment of social problems is essentially treatment of the problem, or ab- 


normal, individuals. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASSUMPTIONS 
Man is a free moral agent. 

The individual has a right to live his own life in his own way. “This is my life.” 

The individual’s contribution can best be made by allowing him the maximum 
freedom of expression. The freer the human soul, the finer the expressions of the 
human spirit and the more creative the society.1° 

Degree of acceptance. No statistical determination has been made of the 
extent of the population’s acceptance of these values. The assumptions 
appear so often in people’s utterances and the literature of America that 
their wide endorsement may be taken for granted. The record of history, 
furthermore, shows that they have been woven into the very fabric of 
our existence. 

One of the difficulties confronting any attempt at a complete statistical 
assay is that all the individualistic creeds may not be found in one person. 
The economic individualist (say, the capitalist) may be opposed to the 
expression of individualism in the moral area. The moral nonconformist, 
who justifies his unconventional conduct with “this is my life, I have a 
right to live it as I please,” may be met with stern rebuke by one who 
follows a similar code in his economic dealings. Contrariwise, there are 
extreme moral individualists who are quick to damn their counterpart in 
the economic area. Many radicals, for example, are sternly critical of 


9 Edwin H. Sutherland, “Psychopathy and Crime,” Principles of Criminology 
(Chicago: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1939), Ch. 7. 
10 See Ralph H. Gabriel, of. cit., p. 45. 
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every plank of capitalism (economic individualism), yet decry any sort 
of restraint of their own moral or artistic expressions. Even the confirmed 
economic individualist may depart, perhaps unwittingly, from one of 
his articles of faith. He may seek the aid of government in the protection 
of his goods by tariff duties and violate the creed that government must 
not interfere in private enterprise, or he may combine with others to 
form a monopoly to restrain the enterprise of the independent manu- 
facturer. It is significant, however, that he will defend his action in 
terms of individualistic codes or natural laws which, because they are 
acceptable to himself and others, make his action seem reasonable and 
consistent. 

As a result, it is incorrect to stamp people as individualists if we mean 

by that label those who manifest every type of individualism. There are 
exceptions to be found in each of the areas outlined. Sociology has not 
yet arrived at the place where it can with too much refinement measure 
the intensity or the patterning of these reactions, but in most instances an 
examination of the person’s values may reveal quite clearly what part 
of the tradition has influenced him and what probably would be his 
reactions to a situation. A statement by Robert S. Lynd is worth remember- 
ing in this connection: 
This by no means implies that in carrying on its daily operations of living 
Middletown acts necessarily according to these values which it affirms. Often quite 
the contrary is the case. But these are the values in the name of which it acts, the 
symbols which can be counted upon to secure emotional response, the banners 
under which it marches.11 

Bearing on problems. We may now ask what bearing these assumptions 
have on a study of social problems. Space permits but a summary of the 
involvements of individualistic values in the causes of problems. 

Traditiona! individualism has assisted in developing and/or aggravating 
social problems in the following ways: 

1. It encouraged the development and utilization of instruments. of 
change—inventions, population movements, national resources. This 
brought phenomenal advancement but also led to economic, political, 
ecological, and moral disturbances. Two facts are here implied: that eco- 
nomic enterprise was motivated and given direction by individualistic 
codes and that these codes functioned in combination with agents of 
change capable of producing far-reaching and disturbing consequences. In 
short, problems were created by the union of individualistic attitudes and 
powerful instruments. 





11 Middletown in Transition, p. 403 (italics his). 
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2. Individualism interpreted problems as the result of individual failure 
—weakness, selfishness, immorality—in spite of the fact that its own 
values in combination with change were a major factor in creation of 
problems. 

3. Individualism has conceived the treatment of problems as the 
discipline or adjustment of the affected individuals. It has given little pro- 
longed attention to the treatment of the basic social causes, in which its 
own values were involved. 

4. Individualism has opposed programs or proposals for coping with 
problems, particularly when such programs have not conformed to indi- 
vidualistic patterns of thought. 

The writer's position. In a study of this kind it is highly desirable that 
one remain objective and record w’ at he finds regardless of whether his 
findings are consonant with his own and others’ convictions. Yet, because 
the preceding discussion deals with values which most of us have held and 
still hold sacred, it is fitting that the writer make some explanation of his 
position. To achieve the maximum opportunity for every individual is a 
worthy American end. The paramount question is how it may be done. 
The social sciences reveal that it can be done only through understanding 
and careful manipulation of the social processes, not by reliance on 
supposedly innate forces of initiative and will power. These traits are, to 
be sure, desirable, but they are primarily social products, and if they 
are to be engendered in all citizens they need a favorable environment. 
What traditional individualists mean by favorable environment is some- 
thing negative: no curbs upon or interference with individual enterprise. 
To the social scientist, to whom personality development is principally a 
social not an individual outcome, favorable environment would mean a 
positive contribution of all social institutions to that end. This, too, is 
individualism, but a different kind of individualism. The writer, then, 
would put himself down as an advocate of what Dewey calls the new 
individualism, positing the right of every individual to the highest develop- 
ment but doing so in the knowledge that it cannot be achieved without 


a planned social organization conducive to that end. 








MATE SELECTION AMONG NEGRO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
JOSEPH SANDY HIMES, JR.* 
North Carolina College, Durham 


The investigation which is reported here was conducted among under- 
graduate students in the North Carolina College at Durham. Question- 
naires were completed by 130, or 13.7 per cent, of the 938 students. 
Seventy, or 53.8 per cent, of the students completing the questionnaire 
are men, and 60, or 46.2 per cent, are women. Of the total, 52, or 40 per 
cent, are veterans; and 78, or 60 per cent, are nonveterans. The students 
are members of all college classes, being distributed as follows: freshmen, 
29, or 22.3 per cent; sophomores, 40, or 30.8 per cent; juniors, 33, or 
25.3 per cent; and seniors, 28, or 21.6 per cent. Of the 130 students, 14 
are married and the others are single. 

Half, or 65 of the students, are between 20 and 24 years of age. Of the 
remainder, 38 are between 16 and 19 years old; 20 range from 25 to 29; 
6 are from 30 to 34 years old ; and one man was over 40. 

The questionnaire contained inquiries regarding 27 factors and was 
divided into two parts. The first section was composed of 20 questions. In 
answering these questions the students expressed a judgment of relative 
importance regarding each of the factors. Degrees of relative importance 
were indicated by the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, one of which was to be circled to 
answer the question. The explantory terms, Negligible (1), Desirable 
(2), Important (3), and Indispensable (4), were employed to describe 
and correlate with the relative degrees or shadings of importance. The 
following 20 questions comprised the first section of the questionnaire. 

1. Do you consider dependability (character) as. . . . .123 4 
2. Do you rate self-control, concern for others, and responsi- 


i 2 cis 6 8 ee 6. * SS. © 6 ase OP 
3. Do you consider attractive disposition and personality as 1234 
4. Do you rate mutual attraction (love) as . .....1234 
5. Do you regard good healthas . . . ......+.1234 
6. Do you rate the desire for childrenas . ......123 4 
7. Do you regard the wish forahomeas . ......1234 
8. Do you consider neatness, refinement, bearing, and the like as 1 2 3 4 
9. Do you regard ambition for social status as. . . 1234 


* Student participants in this project were Fay C. Honneycutt, Effie Sutton, Wil- 
liam H. Thomas, and Thomas L. Williams. 
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10. Do you rate ambition for economic security as . . . whee4 
11. Do you consider the ability to be a good cook and hensalentee 

ae ee ee eee eee ee Ee ee 
12. Do you rate sociability (liking for people and the ability to 

mix well) as . . a a ae ee oe a ee 1234 
13. Do you consider a similar religious background as 1234 
14. Do you regard similarity of education as 1234 
15. Do you rate similarity of political background as 1234 
16. Do you consider texture of hair (good hair) as 1234 
17. Do you regard sex appeal as . 1234 
18. Do you rate being affectionate as . . ... . 1234 
19. Do you regard being considerate as LZ2o4 
20. Do you rate insight and understanding as lazae4 


Per cent ranking of factors. Table 1 shows the per cent distribution of 
the rankings given the 20 items. The factors are arranged in the Table in 
descending order of importance as ranked by the male students. Left-hand 
marginal numbers indicate corresponding ranking of the factors by the 
women students. 

Inspection of Table 1 will reveal that only Mutual Attraction, Self- 
Control, and Sociability appear among the 6 top-ranking factors as 
selected by both men and women students. However, Mutual Attraction 
alone received the same rank by both groups. Self-Control is ranked second 
by the men and fourth by the women; and Sociability received fourth 
position in judgments of male students, while the women attributed sixth 
position to this factor. 

Men and women students differed sharply regarding the other 3 top- 
ranking factors. Ihe men included Economic Security, Sex Appeal, and 
Being Considerate among the 6 leading factors, while the women chose 
Attractive Disposition, Neatness and Refinement, and Good Health as 
their other 3 leading items. 

The men and women are in much greater agreement regarding the 6 
least important factors. They differ in regard to only one item. Women 
students rank the Desire for Children as fifth from the end of the list, but 
the men give this factor much greater importance. On the other hand, 
male students consider Insight and Understanding as third from the 
bottom of the list, while the women students rank this factor somewhat 
higher. 


Although both groups agree on the other 5 least important items, precise 
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TABLE 1 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION BY SEX, BY DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE, AND BY 
RANK OF FAcToRS IN MATE SELECTION 








Indispensable Important Desirable Negligible 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 





F ACTORS 





1 Mutual Attraction 46 50 38 37 13 10 3 3 


/ 
4 Self-Control............017 22 77 72 6 5 — l 
8 Economic Security.. 22 36 75 60 3 z2— 2 
6 Sociability............... 15 2l 73.0 «65s I 12 l 2 
12 Sex Appeal 6S Dm fr 9 17 3 2 
10 Being Considerate.. 23 32 67 58 10 7 — 3 


3 Neatness, Refine- 


ment, etc..........--.. 30 17 64 78 6 5 —_ — 
16 Desire for Children 8 8 63 45 299 45 — 2 
11 Cooking, 
Housekeeping..... 17 14¢ 63 58 17 28 3— 
14 Desire for Home..... 24 30 62 52 13~=«O215 | 3 
9 Being Affectionate 23 22 60 £58 16 »=615 l 5 
2 Attractive 
Disposition.......... 27 17 60 8&0 12 3 1 — 
7 Dependability......... 33 33 58 64 6 3 3 — 
5 Good Health.......... 4] 33 «~56~—~=«—«67 3 oS i 
17 Similar Education... 2 10 40 43 54 = 43 + + 
18 Similar Religion..... + 8 26 17 49 65 21 10 


15 Ambition for 
Social Status........ 6 + 40 53 47 38 7 5 


13 Insight, Under- 


standing............-- . Ff A @ BH S&S 6 5 
20 Hair Texture.......... 3 4 25 2 43 380s 29 56 


19 Similar Politics........ 7 5 7 17 42 45 44 33 
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rankings vary slightly in each case. The variations, however, are not great 
enough to have notable significance. 

In regard to 5 other factors the rankings of men and women students 
differ significantly. Women students rank Attractive Disposition as the 
second most important factor, 10 points higher than the rank assigned by 
male students. Good Health was ranked fifth and fourteenth respectively 
by women and men students; and Dependability rated seventh place in 
the women’s judgments, but ranked only thirteenth with the men. 

On the other hand, the men assigned significantly higher ranks to two 
factors than the women. Male students give Sex Appeal fifth position, 
while the female students assign it twelfth place. The men showed a 
greater Desire for Children than the women, this factor being ranked 
eighth and sixteenth respectively. 

In addition to the items already discussed, ratings of the men and 
women students came into significant agreement relative to 3 additional 
factors. These are Neatness and Refinement, Being Considerate, and 
Desire for Home. These factors ranked respectively as follows: seventh 
and third, sixth and tenth, and tenth and fourteenth. 

Cumulative per cent ranking of factors. Analysis of cumulative per cent 
distributions of judgments of the two groups of students reveals greater 
basic agreement than seems evident at first. When judgments of Indis- 
pensable and Important are cumulated, the male and female students are 
found to be in fundamental agreement regarding most of the factors. 

This analysis indicates that the sharpest difference of opinion between 
the two groups appears over the Desire for Children. Although 71 per 
cent of the men rated this factor as Indispensable and Important, only 53 
per cent of the women assigned these degrees of importance to this factor. 
This difference is practically obliterated when we add in those who rated 
this factor as only Desirable. 

Notable differences of cumulative judgments appear in regard to De- 
pendability and Cooking and Housekeeping, although here again the 
differences are practically eliminated by including those students who 
ranked these factors as only Desirable. 

As noted in the previous section, the last 6 factors were consistently 
ranked as less significant by both male and female students. For example, 
with only two exceptions, fewer than half the students regarded these 
factors as both Indispensable and Important together. However, when 
those students who ranked these factors as Desirable are added, some 
differences of judgment appear between the men and women. When 
Indispensable, Important, and Desirable responses regarding Similar 
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Religion of male students are cumulated, only 79 per cent of the total is 
included. However, similar cumulation of the replies of women students 
includes 90 per cent of the total. A comparable but somewhat smaller 
difference of cumulative judgments appears between responses of male 
and female students regarding Similar Politics. Cumulating Indispensable, 
Important, and Desirable judgments of both groups regarding Hair 
Texture reveals the sharpest difference. Although only 44 per cent of the 
women students are included in these three highest degrees of importance, 
71 per cent of the men gave comparable answers to this question. In 
other words, although hair texture is not one of the most important 
factors in mate selection for these students, it is measurably more 
important for men than women students. 

Social significance of rankings. Careful examination of Table 1 reveals 
a significant difference between the character of the 6 top-ranked and the 
6 bottom-ranked factors. The half-dozen factors assigned highest value 
by both groups of students suggest their deep concern with marital compati- 
bility and harmonious personal relations with prospective mates. It seems 
noteworthy, however, that factors ranked highest by women students 
indicate a somewhat greater sense of personal dependence on mates for 
hopes of marital success and happiness. 

On the other hand, with only a few exceptions, factors ranked lowest by 
both groups have a status or institutional significance. These factors seem 
calculated to determine the position of the prospective couple in society 
rather than to contribute to harmonious relations between mates. The 
low rank of Desire for Children in judgments of the women is a note- 
worthy exception. 

The trend of judgments revealed here suggests that these young Negro 
students tend to stress the personal values and motives in mate selection 
more than social and institutional values. Careful students of the changing 
American family almost universally call attention to this same trend. It 
would therefore seem entirely safe to infer that the expressed opinions of 
this sample of Negro college students indicate participation in the changing 
American family culture. 

The character of the factors ranked lowest is, however, even more 
significant. It may well be that Negro college students tend to be limited 
in their social contacts with other college students. Also, most Negroes, 
especially in the South, are Protestants, and of the Baptist and Methodist 
denominations. As a consequence, the students may not consider that such 
factors as religion, education, and social standing are important points in 


decisions of mate selection. 
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Obviously, hair texture is not a factor of vital importance in mate 
selection for these students. Perhaps this trait does not possess the status 
value which is often attributed to it. Probably also, college-trained 
Negroes may feel they do not need to use this device for gaining social 
status. 

The low rank of Similar Politics in judgments of both mer. and women 
students is also noteworthy. This may indicate that the students believe 
that similar political views are unrelated to the choosing of a mate. It 
may also indicate limited interest in politics resulting from historic 
restrictions of Negroes in the Southern states. 

Ratings by self-comparison. The second section of the questionnaire 
contained seven items. I’o answer these questions, the students expressed 
a judgment of preference by comparison with themselves. Each question 
included four possible alternatives: A, B, C, and D. Answers were 
indicated by circling the proper letter. The following questions compose 


the second part of the questionnaire. 


A. Darker than you? 
} B. Same complexion as you ? 
1. Do you want your mate to be at ‘ 
C. Lighter than you! 


D. Is color unimportant? 


A. Taller than you? 


B. Same height as you? 
2. Do you want your mate to be E : 


C. Shorter than you? 

D. Is height unimportant ? 
A. Weigh more than you? 
B. Weigh same as you? 

C. Weigh less than you? 
D. Is weight unimportant ? 


3. Do you want your mate to 


A. Socially superior to you ? 
3. Socially equal to you? 
4. Do you want your mate to be < 2. ko + a , > 
C. Socially inferior to you! 

D. Is social standing unimportant? 
A. A higher economic rank than your 


own? 


— 
a 


r 3. Same economic rank as your own? 
5. Do you want your mate tohave _, ' 
C. Lower economic rank than your 
own? 


D. Is economic rank unimportant ? 
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A. More education than you ? 

B. Same education as you? 
6. Do you want your mate to have 5 > 
C. Less education than you! 


D. Is education unimportant ? 

A. Older than you? 

- B. Same age as you? 
7. Do you want your mate to be i ae ‘ 
C. Younger than you! 


D. Is age unimportant ? 
TABLE 2 


Per CENT DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND BY SELF-COMPARISON OF 
Factors IN MATE SELECTION 














More Same Less Unimportant 

FACTORS Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ES — 93 11 2 70 — 19 5 
Weight ................ — 68 I — 80 — 19 32 
Oi i ftom £6 aaa. 8 
Economic Rank .... 16 47 40 33 — — +4 20 
Social Rank .......... 9 17 67 75 — — 24 8 
Education ............ 9 48 60 40 — — 31 12 
Complexion .......... 3 2 11 10 19 12 67 76 











Table 2 presents the per cent distributions of expressed preferences of 
the 130 students. As might be expected, the women prefer men who are 
taller, heavier, and older than themselves. Preferences of the men are 
just the opposite. 

With the exception of weight, the women express sharper preferences 
than the men in regard to the first three factors on the table. More 
women than men are unconcerned about the relative weight of their 
mates; but more men than women are unconcerned about the age and 
height of their mates. 

The Table shows that women students are considerably more concerned 
than the men about the economic status of prospective mates. We have 
already noted that women students express a somewhat greater sense of 
personal dependence on mates for hopes of marital happiness and success. 
Neither group, however, expressed a preference for mates of lower 
economic standing than themselves. With the men, as might be anticipated, 
the economic rank of a prospective mate is relatively unimportant. 

Two thirds, 67 per cent of the men, and three fourths, 75 per cent of the 
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women, wish mates of equal social standing. Social position is a matter of 
little importance to a measurably larger proportion of male than female 
students. However, no students of either group wish to marry below their 
own social rank. 

The Table indicates also that, although students prefer mates with 
more education than themselves, the male students are notably less con- 
cerned about this matter. This is not surprising, and conforms with 
expressed preferences regarding economic status with which education 
tends to be correlated. 

One striking fact revealed by Table 2 is the relatively unimportant 
position that the factor of color occupies in the mate selections of these 
Negro college students. Two thirds, 67 per cent, of the men, and three 
fourths, 76 per cent, of the women stated that the color of a prospective 
mate was an unimportant factor in their decision. A slightly larger pro- 
portion of both groups prefer mates who are fairer than they as compared 
with those who wish mates of the same color. However, only negligible 
proportions of both groups wish mates who are darker than themselves. 

Summary. Although men and women students covered in this investi- 
gation tend to agree basically in judgments of importance regarding factors 
in mate selection, some significant differences are revealed. Major differ- 
ences of judgments appear in regard to children and health. 

In general, the students ranked factors relating to personal happiness 
and marital compatibility above factors concerned with social status and 
institutional relations. This tendency agrees with the pattern of changing 
family culture as reported by most students of the American family. 
However, the relatively low position assigned to health of prospective 
mates by the men deviates from findings reported in other studies of mate 
selection among college students. 

Perhaps the most striking fact revealed in the study is the relatively 
unimportant position of color and hair texture. This fact seems to contra- 
dict popular belief; and it may indicate the error of such belief, or the 
changing attitudes of Negro youths. 








CLASS STRATIFICATION IN INDUSTRY 
ITs SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


EDWARD J. REDMON 
Hollywood, California 


The job as an index of social status. Historically the job has been con- 
sidered a primary element of organization, and as a basic core reflects the 
scope of the individual worker’s part in the productive enterprise — 
sociologically,! organizationally,? and ethnologically.* “There is a fairly 
general agreement that within the factory the job, with its implicit refer- 
ence to skill, income, and social connections is the most important criterion 
used by individuals for ranking themselves socially.”’* Generally speaking, 
the job has been viewed as an isolated entity and has not been synthesized 
to reflect the “wholeness” of organization.® 

From a sociological standpoint, job evaluation techniques have not 
considered the “dynamic interrelations which are set into motion as 
workers perform their jobs and interact with other workers.’® Full 
recognition of the social aspects of the job would show the interchange of 
social relationships necessary to job performance and properly emphasize 
the worker as a social being in place of the inordinate stress centered upon 
stereotyped work functions, mechanical proficiency, and rigid status 
systems.’ ‘The social adjustment of the worker to the work situation has 
been scarcely recognized in an economy that stresses rigid examination of 
job facts alone with little regard to the interrelationships of the worker as 
a member of the social group. There has been only a cursory sensitivity to 
the social characteristics of the diversity of different jobs, and certainly 
little recognition of the “pattern of social relations which compose the 
social milieu within which each occupation is set.””® 
Factors involving stratification. Relative status within the work situa- 


tion is governed by a complexity of forces that attempt to mold the worker 





1 Delbert C. Miller, “The Social Factors of the Work Situation,’ 4 merican 
Sociological Review, Vol. 3, June 1946. Also Edward J. Redmon, “The Factory 
Mind,” Personnel Journal, 25: 59-61, June 1946. 

2 Edward J. Redmon and Harry Sloan, “Job Descriptions,” Modern Management, 
pp. 11-14, November 1946. 

3’ Orvis Collins, “Ethnic Behavior in Industry: Sponsorship and Rejection in a 
New England Factory,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, 51:293-98, January 1946. 

t Ibid., p. 293. 

5 Robert L. Howard, “JOB Analysis: to Buy or Not to Buy?” Personnel Journal, 
25:33, May 1946. 

6 Miller, op. cit., p. 314. 

7 Ibid., p. 314. 

8 Ihid., p. 303. 
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to the industrial behavior pattern. The most apparent of these multiple 
forces may be described as follows: 

1. The formal organization structure which sets up inflexible boundaries 
within which the individual worker interacts with other comparable 
workers. 

2. The socially autonomous work-groups or crafts which demand rigid 
adherence to the mores, customs, and ideologies sponsored by worker 
organizations. 

3. The inevitable carry-over of status symbols gained in sociocivic 
participation and the transference of those symbols into the industrial 
behavior pattern, i.e., political, religious, social, and ethnic forces. 

4. The definite segregation of workers into manual, clerical, technical, 
professional, and administrative functions. It appears that the individual 
worker is subjected to a barrage of forces that inevitably determines his 
social status within a rigidly stratified social scale. His acceptance within 
the industrial work group depends upon his outright conformance to the 
relatively authoritarian rules and regulations imposed by management, 
union groups, and informal social work-groups. His duties and responsi- 
bilities alone define the breadth of social contacts and definitely involve 
adherence to the practice of time-honored customs and status symbols as 
he interacts with other members of his own social group. The individual 
remains constantly subservient to the organization structure, and specifical- 
ly subject to the dictates of the informal social work-group. His movement 
upward through successively higher positions within the organization 
pyramid depends, in part, upon his ability to affect the status symbols, 
sentiments, and attitudes of those employees at higher organization levels. 

Class stratification in industry. The presence of class stratification in 
industry is responsible for basic conflicts in the economic and social life of 
the worker. The internal dislocations arising from differences in relative 
status disrupt the mental health of the individual and serve as a deterrent 
to smooth labor relations policies. The inherent suspicion of labor is based, 
in part, upon the relatively insignificant status symbols reserved for 
manually skilled workers. Lack of individual and group status in industrial 
organizations may serve to promote uncooperative work-groups. The 
effects of low status, intensified by the authoritarian characteristics of line- 
of-command authority in some instances, serve only to create a state of 
disequilibrium within the industrial work-group. Therefore, this delicate 
balance between industrial peace and unrest can be disrupted by factors 
governing the social life of the worker at work. 
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The basic psychological drives that control the worker’s adjustment to 
the industrial behavior pattern are comparable to those societal drives that 
determine an individual’s participation in social and civic obligations. In 
other words, the informal, industrial work-group imposes obligations that 
are just as rigid as a society demanding conformance from all of its mem- 
bers. The social autonomy of the work-group appears to be an ever-present 
force and exists separate and distinct from the scalar form of organiza- 
tional authority. When employees enter the factory environment, they 
become a part of a “social structure which is even more complex than the 
social world outside of work.’’® The social autonomy of the work-group 
might be considered a defense reaction against the basic philosophies un- 
derlying management planning. Generally speaking, most industrial con- 
cerns at some time in their history attempt to merge the authoritarian con- 
cepts of competitive business with the democratic precepts of individual 
rights. These two divergent philosophies make for disunity of thinking 
between those who work and those who exercise line-of-command 
authority. 

Status symbols become more significant within the industrial behavior 
patterns at higher organization levels and reflect the prestige, authority, 
and importance of positions nearer the apex of the hierarchical pyramid. 
This type of organization permits the transmission of information from 
top to bottom levels and, reciprocally, the “filtering” of information up- 
ward, but unfortunately provides no effective medium for establishing a 
rapport between management and the worker. The impasse reached be- 
tween management and the employee is illustrated by the following: 

The top of the organization is trying to communicate with the bottom in terms of 
the logical jargon and discriminations of the technical specialist, the engineer, the 
accountant, etc. The bottom of the organization, in turn, is trying to communicate 
with the top through its own peculiar language of social sentiments and feelings. 
Neither side understands the other very well. To the bottom the precise language of 
efficiency, instead of transmitting understanding, sometimes conveys feelings of 
dismay and insecurity.1° 

Disunity of thinking and lack of understanding reflect the wide economic 
and social gulf between the manager and the worker. If lines of communi- 
cation between different industrial levels are to be attained, it is just as 
imperative that top management recognize the behavior patterns of the 
rank and file as it is that the worker appreciate the “logical and economic” 





® Robert D. Loken, “Warm or Cold Management,” Personnel Journal, 24:313, 
February 1946. 

10 F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), p. 63. 
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objectives of top management. It appears that there must be a closer 
affinity between those who evolve the technical objective directives of 
management and those who represent the sentiments, prejudices, and be- 
haviorisms at lower organization levels. 

At this point, it is fitting to examine the lines of cleavage between the 
technical specialist and the factory mind. These forces represent different 
poles of thought — the technical specialist, through his emphasis upon 
objective fact-finding, formulates methods and techniques inherent to 
management planning, whereas the factory mind is motivated by the 
sentiments and behaviorisms dictated by social groups or the leader of 
social groups. The economic determinism and scientific approach used by 
the technical specialists are, in some instances, antithetical to the positive 
development of the physical, mental, and economical well-being of the 
worker, and are quite distinct from the emotionalized behavior that plays 
a great part in group interaction at any level of organization. The rela- 
tively subservient status of the worker in comparison with the vested 
authority of management and the prevailing tendency to standardize 
human capacities to the job and the machine"! indicate regressive rather 
than progressive efforts in promoting the social and economic betterment 
of the worker. The worker’s position in the structure is described in 
Burleigh B. Gardner: 

A person’s position in the structure determines to a large extent his behavior and his 
relationship with others and even the way he thinks about his job and the organiza- 
tion . .. in every case the individual must adapt his behavior to his place in the 
structure; he must adapt himself to the needs of the job rather than the job to 
himself.12 

In view of the distance between the manager and the worker it appears 
that there should be a fusion between the pragmatic and economically 
motivated philosophy of management-planning and the less objective 
thinking that governs the actions of social work-groups. 

The worker's place in the social structure. An individual’s status out- 
side of work is normally determined by his position, associates, and mode 
of living. His mobility on the social scale is governed largely by flexible 
standards. However, these relatively flexible standards are not applicable 
to the industrial work-situation, which demands adherence to rigid codes 
of behavior, inflexible status symbols, and stratified positions on the social 
scale. Gardner states that the supervisory structure and the other units of 


organization represent 





11 Morris Viteles, ‘Wartime Applications of Psychology: Their Value to In- 
dustry,” Occupational Psychology, Vol. 20, January 1946. 
12 Human Relations in Industry (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1945), pp. 
6-7. 
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a status system in which ... each level has more status and prestige than the ones 
below it .. we speak of supervisors and subordinates, of higher and lower levels, of 
up and down, of above and below, all of which imply differences in rank in such a 
structure. The problem of status or prestige does not end with this simple super- 
visory hierarchy, however, but intrudes itself into all sorts of situations . . in fact, 
the matters of relative status, of where each person fits in terms of it, of how each 
compares with others, present some of the most annoying and painful problems of 
people at work,.13 

Workers quickly attach themselves to social groups or to those articulate 
leaders who by virtue of superior leadership traits skillfully mold group 
sentiments into concerted action. ‘The actions emanating from group 
sentiments and directed against management may or may not be purpose- 
ful, the main objective being to maintain continuous action, whether it be 
negative or positive, to provide an outlet for strong group sentiments and 
frustrations. This cohesiveness of thought, spirit, and action maintained 
between members of social groups is a natural outgrowth of the worker’s 
gregarious tendencies and a tendency to identify individual sentiments with 
more definitive group sentiments. Furthermore, the individual worker 
appears to be more cognizant of the benefits of unified group action and 
does not evidence the individualistic tendencies of the professional and 
technical specialists, who consider themselves a part of management and 
affect modified status symbols to show their vertical affinity to top 
management members. 

Basic motivations in social group interaction. Social groups are bound 
together by common sentiments, motivations, goals, and purposes; and the 
guiding philosophies of these groups remain in a constant state of flux in 
accordance with the diverse thought patterns sponsored by the social 
group. 

The behavior of no one person in an industrial organization, from the very top to 
the very bottom, can be regarded as motivated by strictly economic or logical 
considerations. Routine patterns of interaction involve strong sentiments. Each 
group in the organization manifests its own powerful sentiments.14 

Human behavior is normally motivated by the powerful interplay of 
changing sentiments. Employee problems are not solved entirely by logical 
conclusions, but are resolved by “what human sentiments interpret them 
to be or mean.”'® The individual becomes either a conformist or noncon- 
formist to the industrial behavior pattern in proportion to the strength of 
his underlying sentiments, and those sentiments form the basis for over-all 
“mental sets” that govern group interaction. Thus, if the factory mind is 





13 J[bid., p. 10. 
14 Roethlisberger, of. cit., p. 85. 
15 [hid., p. 38. 
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to be harnessed into more purposeful channels, it appears that management 
must become more cognizant of the sentiments and underlying thought 
patterns that govern the actions of its working population. “For the indus- 
trial leader there is nothing more important than an understanding of the 
systems of sentiments that bind individuals together into social groups.’’?® 

Conclusion. The presence of stratification in industry serves as a 
deterrent to employee participation and the satisfaction of individual drives 
and motivations. Inhibitions brought about by management-imposed rules 
and regulations will be compensated for by resorting to other methods of 
achieving the personal dignity of the individual worker. The achievement 
of productive work units appears to be based upon the performance of 
emotionally stimulated employees who participate harmoniously in an 
ego-involving manner. Some aspects of the current industrial unrest can 
be traced to the tendency to view workers as automatons — performing 
deskilled, repetitive functions with little latitude for individual initiative, 
pride in workmanship, and sense of belonging to the corporate enterprise. 
The fact remains that man is a gregarious and social being and cannot be 
indoctrinated completely to industrial behavior patterns that disregard 
the human equation. Tacit, overt conformance by employees does not 
necessarily imply employee support of company operating methods, but 
indicates periods of equilibrium between periods of industrial unrest. The 
delicate balance between the employee and management can be maintained 
and strengthened by viewing life’? within and outside of work and recog- 
nizing the behavior patterns, status symbols, and “‘folk’’ interpretations 


inherent to jobs at their respective levels. 





16 [hid., pp. 32-33. 
17 Redmon, “Social Processes Motivating Employee Behavior in the Factory 
Work Group,” Soctometry, 9:372-78, November 1946. 





THE GROUPISTIC ERROR 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


A widespread and almost universal aspect of the thinking process is the 
groupistic error. Through its use nearly everyone does a gross injustice to 
many persons daily. More significant perhaps, the groupistic error is used 
regularly by most individuals without being aware that they are its victims 
or that they are being unfair to other people. The groupistic error is a 
primary factor in the unfair discrimination which is characteristic not only 
of autocracies but is found even in democracies. 

‘The groupistic error is the practice of judging an individual, not on his 


personal merit, but according to the unscientific label which has been 


assigned to the whole group to which he belongs. If a group has been 


called undesirable then individual members, irrespective of their personal 
worth, must bear this stigma. 

‘The groupistic error is the tendency to view a stranger, not as a person 
with special traits, but as an individual who is automatically assigned the 
traits which have previously been attributed to the group of which he is 
a member. This aspect of the groupistic error has been referred to as 
“group-bound thinking” and as such has been called “the greatest peril 
in the social orientation of modern man.””! 

‘The groupistic error is a way of thinking of an individual in terms of 
an unfavorable label which has been applied to his whole group because 
some members have offended someone or have proved to be strong competi- 
tors. Many a member of an “out-group” or even of a minority group 
struggles throughout life against an opprobrious label that somebody has 
unjustifiably clamped upon his group connections. 

The groupistic error is the practice of classifying a person as inferior as 
soon as he is announced as belonging to a group which has a lower social 
status than the group to which the one who is making the judgment 
belongs. It is the practice of judging individuals, not by their own traits, 
but by the label of the group into which they were born or with which 
they have been associated in some way. If such a group is viewed as 
“undesirable” in one way or another, then the individual is given the 
same stigma without having a chance to prove his worth. 

The division of people into Sumner’s classification of in-groups and 


LR. M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948), p. 2. 
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out-groups enters into any analysis of the groupistic error.’ It is the 
members of out-groups, that is, of persons who do not belong to “our 
group, who are the victims of groupistic thinking in its most serious 
forms. Persons who belong to our group are given a hearing as human 
beings, but those who belong to other groups are thrust under group 
labels, and, more seriously, given an opprobrious group designation. 

The groupistic error has been further illustrated by Morris Ginsberg 
when he suggests that offensive qualities are attributed to the Jewish 
people as a whole which may be characteristic of only a few.® Italian 
immigrants are called ‘‘wops” and bear the stigma of that negative term 
because a few Italians were once called such as a result of exhibiting what 
were considered undesirable traits. Every Russian is called a “Communist” 
by some persons, although the large majority of Russians are not members 
of the Party and may be in sympathy with communism only because of 
political pressure. Untold thousands of Russians have doubtless lost their 
lives because they were unwilling to obey Communist orders, and yet they 
have been given an unsavory Communist group label. Thus, the groupistic 
error places an unfavorable group stigma upon a person without giving 
him a chance to prove his worth. 

The groupistic error negates the idea of individual freedom. The latter 
concept, so often attributed to the American way of life, means that every 
individual is to be thought of, first of all, in terms of his personal worth as 
a man or woman. The concept of individual freedom means that a person 
is to be given full opportunity to express and develop all his latent con- 
structive traits and potential abilities, and that his group connections by 
birth are not to be counted against him or counted as bases for discrimina- 
tion against him in any way — in seeking employment, in his recreations, 
in traveling on public conveyances, in determining where he shall live, in 
exercising the right to vote. And yet as soon as his complexion, for example, 
is noted and he is classified as belonging to the Negroid group or the 
Mongoloid group of human beings, the groupistic error operates in many 
places to cut off his individual freedom in countless ways. Discrimination 
faces him at every turn as soon as the group into which he was born is 
recognized ; the principle of individual freedom is turned into a mockery. 
It is a fair question to ask: Can one really believe in the doctrine of 
individual freedom and regularly engage in judging individuals in terms 
of the groupistic error? 


2 W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1909), p. 12. 
3 Reason and Unreason in Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), 
p. 197. 
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‘The groupistic error has a close connection with stereotypes. When 
Walter Lippmann referred to stereotypes as pictures in the back of people’s 
heads he was undoubtedly thinking of the group labels which lead people 
into the groupistic error.* A stereotype is preceded by a quickly generalized 
estimate of a person or of several persons on limited acquaintance and 
includes a label for that generalization. 

The flippant generalizing on one or more cases is what W. I. Thomas 
referred to as particularistic thinking.5 Often particularistic thinking is 
chiefly particularistic “emoting,” for it takes the form not of calm, clear 
reasoning, but of emotional criticism if not discrimination. Its bases are in 
the feelings, emotions, and sentiments far more than in objective measure- 
ment or controlled experiment. It is generated by likes and dislikes, wishful 
desires, prejudices. 

The writer’s classical illustration of particularistic thinking is that of a 
Caucasian woman who exclaimed one day: “All Japanese are liars!’’ Upon 
being questioned, she admitted that she knew only one Japanese and that 
she did not know him well. Everything had gone satisfactorily until he 
left her employment without notifying her. In an aggravated moment she 
allowed her frustrated feelings to generalize upon one instance and to 


pronounce all Japanese bad because one had proved unreliable. Particular- 


istic thinking furnishes most of the unsound group labels upon which the 
groupistic error is based. 

It is the label which makes a particularistic generalization recognizable. 
The labels for such generalizations are usually vivid, even catchy, and 
hence easily remembered. By virtue of their pictorial nature, the labels may 
easily acquire meanings different from the original generalizations. ‘They 
may assume the weakness of an unreliable analogy, and thus contribute 
still further to misunderstanding and injustice. 

The groupistic error may be the means of deliberately classifying a per- 
son in an inferior category. It may be a way of discrediting persons. It is 
discriminatory. It not only promotes unfounded group distinctions but 
tends to give them a measure of permanency. It may put a stigma upon a 
person which he does not deserve and from which he cannot escape. It 
gives him little chance to prove his personal ability or social worth. 

‘The groupistic error is humanly universal. No person anywhere seems 





4 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1923), Chs. I, VI-X. 

5 W. 1. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1909), pp. 22, 531. 
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to be entirely free from it. The members of all ethnic groups fall into it 
in referring to members of strange or competitive groups. Members of a 
majority section of a group use it in referring to members of minority 
groups. 

The origins of the groupistic error are manifold. It may be a protective 
device. In depreciating the members of other groups, the members of one’s 
own group rise in status. If it condemns whole groups one’s own group 
stands out favorably by comparison. Because of the defense functions which 
it is believed to serve, persons succumb to its fallacies and may even 
justify such thinking on moral grounds. 

The groupistic error may originate in propaganda measures. It is used 
by propagandists to belittle persons and groups alike and thus to push the 
propagandist’s cause. An opponent once charged by a propagandist as 
having had at some time some connection, even attenuated, with a 
questionable group can clear himself only with the greatest difficulty. 
Whispering campaigns preceding elections may, by insinuation, put a man 
of good character in a dishonest or immoral group and defeat him as well 
as besmirch his reputation for the rest of his life. 

The groupistic error may originate in certain journalistic practices. If 
a white man commits a crime he is mentioned by name but never as a 
Caucasian, but if a Negro or a Japanese does the same his racial group is 
generally mentioned. Thus, newspaper readers are not reminded of the 
criminal tendencies of Caucasians but are repeatedly stimulated to put a 
crime meaning into the mention of racial groups such as Negroes or 
Mongolians. 

The groupistic error springs in part from the ease with which it may be 
expressed. It takes a great deal of effort to examine carefully the personal- 
ity traits of every person one meets or hears about and measure those 
traits in detail before passing judgment. It is much easier simply to 
classify an individual as soon as the name of his group is learned. This 
procedure is unreliable, and yet no one could hope to have available sci- 
entific yardsticks for measuring the traits of every stranger whom he sees 
or learns about every day. In a busy and complicated world the groupistic 
error seems almost inevitable, but some progress will be made if people 
generally will recognize their own susceptibility to making such an error. 

The groupistic error has a source in the practice of making snap 
judgments. It arises out of the dynamism of the feelings, emotions, and 
sentiments. Whenever feelings tend to dominate logical thinking the 
groupistic error comes into being. Feeling reactions are not an adequate 


set of balances for weighing personal traits. 
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The groupistic error is used within a group to label a person as a 
member of a “lower” class or minority group. It promotes class divisions. 
To refer to a man as a “laborer” is often to discriminate against him. 
To refer to a woman as a “servant’’ or “maid” may deny her some well- 
deserved opportunity. 

The groupistic error indicates that its user has not lifted his sights to a 
one-world level of thinking. He has not identified himself with the human 
race. He has set up artificial compartments and relied upon the labels given 
these compartments to determine his actions toward others. He does not 
see the “foreigner” as a fellow human being. He does not judge everyone 
whom he meets as a person with all the rights and privileges which he 
would like to have accorded himself. 

In making interviews in the field of ethnic relations the writer has 
found persons who are honestly struggling against the groupistic error. 
They have substituted for it the practice of thinking of any new 
acquaintance or of a stranger in terms not of his group label but of his 
personal ability and worth. They report considerable progress in thinking 
first of anyone as a human being with natural longings for achievement 
and recognition and only secondarily, if at all, in terms of group labels. 

A considerable number of these individuals have volunteered the wish 
that they could have been reared in a mental environment free from dom- 
inating and inappropriate group labels. They have testified to the great 
difficulty they have encountered in freeing themselves from opprobrious 
group names once these have become fixed in their thinking, particularly 
in the early years of their lives. Unless they maintain constant guard the 
labels for groups that have been uncritically accepted in adolescence keep 
coming back to plague those who would avoid the groupistic error. Many 
group labels seem to have nine lives. 

Some persons assert that they are endeavoring to train their children to 
think in terms of personality traits instead of negative group types. Reports 
indicate that this training process is natural and not especially difficult 
in itself, but that parents cannot keep their children from being thrown 
in contact with other children and even older individuals who are con- 
tinually and perhaps unintentionally using negative group terms. In order 
to cope with this problem with any measure of success a few parents have 
anticipated the dilemma and made clear to their children the nature of 
some of the negative labels which they might hear and thus have assisted 
them in building up protective reactions against such errors in thinking. 
They set the example of talking of an individual’s ability and worth and 


avoiding the use of opprobrious group names. 
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In order to remove a great deal of social injustice and conflict it may be 
necessary in the schools, on the playgrounds, in homes, in churches to 
train children and youth to think of human beings as persons and not as 
mere things to be given unscientific labels. It is also necessary for adults 
to substitute accurate thinking for easy generalizations about other human 
beings, especially about those who belong to minority groups or to 
“foreign” groups. 

If it is true, as already indicated, that people are guilty of the groupistic 
error in order to belittle other persons instead of getting ahead with 
others, it may be pointed out that some of these people are guilty of 
groupistic thinking because they want to think that way. Generally there 
has been already at work a conditioning process whereby one has a readi- 
ness to use a group label. The correction of the groupistic error involves a 
change in one’s mental environment or a change in one’s ideology. The 
groupistic error thrives in a highly competitive environment but is con- 
sistently discouraged or eliminated in a cooperative atmosphere. 

People who refer every strange person to a group with a negative label 
are not “open selves,”’ as Charles Morris uses the term.® They are “stale- 
mated selves.”’ A group of interacting persons with closed selves constitutes 
a “closed society.” The closed society is one in which the persons “escape 
from freedom” in thinking about others. On the other hand, the “open 
society of open selves” enables all persons to “attain their own unique 
forms of integrity.”” Groupistic thinking prevents the developing of open 
selves and of open societies. In other words, “‘escape from prejudice is 
possible only when one stops thinking of such categories as ‘Negro’ or 
‘Jew’ or ‘Oriental’ as having any bearing at all upon personality, ability, 
value, or attractiveness.’’? These labels are all “heavily weighted affective- 
ly.”” They have come to indicate a prejudice as used by many persons and 
as indicated frequently by the tone of voice of the user. ““They enlarge the 
scope of judgment on the basis of inadequate evidence concerning the 
correlation between the characteristics not known to be related.’’® Still 
more serious is the excessive loading with feelings of the opprobrious 
terms which are often used in place of Negro, Jew, and Oriental. These 


6 Charles Morris, The Open Self (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 144, 
149. 

7 Goodwin Watson, from Introduction, Naomi Friedman Goldstein, The Roots 
of Prejudice against the Negro in the United States (Boston: Boston University 
Press, 1948), p. VIII. 

8 Goldstein, of. cit., p. 134. 
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abusive terms topple over with prejudice when applied freely to innocent, 
upright, and dependable members of the groups concerned, and they 
indicate a cramped mental attitude on the part of those who use them. 
This form of groupistic thinking is contradictory to the democratic way 
of life. 

The groupistic error lessens a person’s “space of free movement.’’® It 
imprisons him within the confines of closed thinking. It hinders him from 
living expansively and from moving about easily in all fields of human 
relationships. In conclusion a hypothesis may be advanced: The groupistic 
error limits the space of free movement, not only of the person against 
whom it is directed but also of the person who uses it. 





9 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
pp. 5 ff. 
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COMMUNITY RECREATION: A GUIDE TO ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1947, pp. xxxix-+-704. 


This survey of community recreation in America emphasizes the prac- 
tical aspects of recreation techniques. Public recreation is stressed because 
of the widespread interest in it and the demand for information about it. 
A workshop section follows each chapter with suggested projects for fur- 
ther study. The material is divided into parts and sections, stressing the 
foundation and administration of organized recreation. The governmental 
provisions for recreation, the relation of recreation to the community and 
to social institutions, and planning for recreation are given special con- 
sideration. Using the organizational and administrative points of view, 
the authors discuss the practical aspects of community organization, per- 
sonnel, areas and facilities, program, finances and business procedures, 
recreation publicity and public relations, and the emerging recreation op- 
portunities. The book is written in an interesting style, appealing to the 
average reader as well as to the social scientist. M.H.N. 


WOBBLY: THE ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
RADICAL. By Ralph Chaplin. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, pp. vi-+-435. 


Ralph Chaplin offers in this book his own personal case history—the 
story of an ardent and enthusiastic member of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. Known in “wobbly” days as the author of the wobbly song 
“Solidarity Forever” and the editor of the official paper Solidarity, Chaplin 
writes authoritatively and entertainingly of the Cain-raising antics and 
revolutionary tactics of the organization which Bill Haywood ran with 
his assistance. 

In relating his story, Chaplin tells how he became a radical and a mem- 
ber of the ]1.W.W. His parents were of old New England stock, and his 
father was a good Republican. They tilled the soil of Kansas, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, but for them farming was not too successful. The family 
moved to Chicago, where the father got a job with the railroads. It was on 
Chicago’s Halstead Street that young Ralph saw poverty, injustice, and 
exploitation all about him. Here he heard the inspirational voice of Eugene 
V. Debs telling the poor “working stiffs” of the ways by which the capi- 
talistic system had made them what they were. Debs convinced Chaplin 
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that his Cause was The Cause. Later, he met iron-ox Bill Haywood and 
dropped socialism for revolutionary one-big-unionism. As he was a trained 
commercial artist and aesthetically inclined, Chaplin was soon at work 
drawing cartoons and writing verse for the I.W.W. publications. 

When World War I broke out, the 1.W.W.’s were pursued on every 
hand by the police—some were lynched, some were sent to jail, Chaplin 
and Haywood among them. Haywood, out on bail, fled to Moscow, but 
Chaplin, refusing to go along, returned to Leavenworth, and spent four 
years there before being pardoned by the late President Harding. With the 
passing years Chaplin saw the Communists beginning to identify them- 
selves with the wobblies and the new world of labor. Moscow’s fifth col- 
umn was doing its best to infiltrate. In San Francisco Chaplin took the job 
of editing for the I.L.W.U. the paper called The Voice. Harry Bridges 
and the Communists were too much. In a swan-song editorial, Chaplin 
came to the parting of the ways from radicalism, writing: “Following a 
process of slow and deliberate strangulation, the stooges of the Communist 
Party have the Voice right where they want it to be—on the rocks.” 

His roots ‘‘ in American soil and tradition had gone deeper” than he had 
imagined. And so he could write: “I have lived long enough to explore not 
only the roads to rebellion but the roads beyond rebellion,” and “what 
America needs” is a revitalized ideology that will “enable the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Bill of Rights to do more than hold their own in com- 
petition with Das Kapital and the Communist Manifesto.” Chaplin’s 
conversion is a story that is indeed filled with choice materials for socio- 
logical files. M.J.V. 


CHARTERS OF PHILANTHROPIES: A STUDY OF SELECTED TRUST 
INSTRUMENTS, CHARTERS, BY-LAWS, AND COURT DE- 
CISIONS. By M. M. Chambers. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1948, pp. vii-}-247. 


Some sixty-five pages of this volume are devoted to a discussion of the 
major problems—legal, political, administrative—associated with the con- 
tinued development of the charitable trust. The book is based on the study 
of thirty-seven foundations. The remaining three fourths of the volume 
contains “exhibits” of charters, constitutions and bylaws, excerpts from 
trust agreements, wills, and similar legal documents. In all, about seventy- 
five institutions are mentioned. Sociologists interested in the history and 


nature of social welfare institutions and movements will find this material 
very valuable. E.F.Y. 
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YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. By Bernice M. Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948, pp. xx +440. 


Life adjustment is one of the ends toward which secondary education 
is being pointed. An understanding of personal and family problems is an 
essential part of this approach. The authors endeavor to apply mental hy- 
giene principles to personal development and family living. The series of 
chapters are designed to indicate the progressive development of personal- 
ity in family living and the stages in the life cycle of the family. Dating, 
courting, establishing a family, sharing in homemaking, making a living, 
changes in the family, and the relation of the family to the community are 
some of the topics dealt with at length. The style of writing is journalistic. 
The book is designed to help teachers and pupils to a better under- 
standing of the conditions that lead to happier personal living and to 
satisfying marriage. Teaching exercises, aids, and bibliographies are added 
to each chapter. M.H.N. 


THE PEOPLE’S YEARBOOK 1948. Manchester, England: The Publications 
Department, Cooperative Wholesale Society, 1948, pp. 140. 


In this annual review of the cooperative movement in Britain the fol- 
lowing subjects receive attention: reconstruction under way, the Co- 
operative Union and postwar trade, the growing retail service of 
S.C.W.S., Britain in transition—a cooperative view, the Labor Govern- 
ment, the Cooperative College, the Guilds, cooperative statistics. It is 
surprising to many people to learn how the cooperative movement in Bri- 
tain has progressed, not only since World War II ended but during hos- 
tilities and in spite of blitzes. C.W.S., which owned nineteen creameries 
in 1939 now owns thirty-two. C.W.S. sales have increased from about 525 
million dollars in 1939 to about 825 million dollars in 1946. S.C.W.S. was 
operating nineteen retail stores in 1939 but 103 in 1946. Since the war 
ended, the National Cooperative Chemists, Ltd., has been established and 
cooperative pharmacy services have been developed throughout the country. 
In 1939 the London Cooperative Society operated seventy-six pharmacies, 
but now it operates ninety-six pharmacies and drug stores. The cooperative 
with control in the hands of the individual members is maintaining free 
enterprise, although considerable free enterprise is being destroyed by 
those commercial “‘free enterprisers’ who through monopolies and cartels 
are crushing out the small businesses. On the other hand, the cooperatives 
are insisting that their activities shall not be absorbed by a socialist 


government. 
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OUR NEW NATIONAL LABOR POLICY. By Fred A. Hartley, Jr. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1948, pp. xvi+-240. 


Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., has here undertaken to defend the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which he hopes, under further Republican sponsorship, 
will be the basis for a new national labor policy for a long time to come. 
With the approval or Senator Robert Taft, who writes the Foreword, 
Hartley attempts to prove that the public demanded and insisted upon 
new labor legislation because the strikes of 1946 were too much to bear 
and the arbitrary powers of labor leaders had made them audacious. It is 
perhaps a bit unfortunate that the author should have had to resort to 
abusing the late President Roosevelt by blaming him for the failure of the 
old labor policy, i.e., “because it was based on and determined by the final 
decisions of the single individual who occupied the Presidency.” If the 
people voting Republican in 1946 gave Mr. Hartley the go-sign for his 
legislative efforts, then the people might be said to have given Mr. Roose- 
velt the same go-sign by voting for him four times in succession. Aside 
from this, however, Hartley discusses the arrogance of labor leaders and 


J. L. Lewis, specifically, the giant Federal bureaucracy of the New Deal, 


the biased administration of the first National Labor Relations Board, 
and the plight of the employers in his efforts to show why the Republican 
leaders were bent upon making a new labor policy for the country. Most 
revealing are Hartley’s disclosures of the back-stage scenes and battles 
with the bill. He disclaims writing the new law in a spirit of vengeance, 
but declares that the “general attitude of the leaders of organized 
labor . . . did have a decided effect on many of the final provisions of the 
new law ... not due to any spirit of revenge, but rather to the creation of 
stronger convictions on the part of the committee members that the 
situation was worse than. . . originally believed.” 

Some claims made for the new law by Hartley are (1) “only the em- 
ployers can use the Taft-Hartley Act so as to prove its ultimate worth to 
the nation”; (2) “the Taft-Hartley Act operates in the interest of the 
public”; (3) the ““Taft-Hartley Act is designed to improve the lot of the 
good labor leader’; and (4) “as a result of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
employer can now act in the public interest to rid the labor movement of 
the bad labor leader.” And Mr. Hartley promises a law that will emas- 
culate the powers of Mr. Lewis, too. The book ends with a mandate to 
victorious Republicans to further strengthen the Act by (1) taking away 
from labor its immunities from prosecution under antitrust laws; (2) in- 
clusion of a right-to-work statute; (3) clarification of anti-Communist 
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provisions ; (4) creating standards for internal union procedures to guar- 
antee democratic principles; (5) clarifying the ban against union political 
expenditures ;(6) making clearer the definition of what constitutes proper 
areas for collective bargaining; and (7) providing more effective provisions 
against feather-bedding practices. Because of the injection of political 
motivation, the book loses that objectivity which might have made it more 
convincing. M.J.V. 


CRIME, SUICIDE AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING IN YOUR STATE AND 
CITY. By Austin L. Porterfield. Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation 
of Texas Christian University, 1948, pp. 120. 


States and cities in the United States are compared with each other in 
terms of selected indices. Dr. Porterfield advances a concept of “social 
well-being” which is founded on the composite indices of economic wel- 
fare, housing, suffrage, education, medical facilities, and health. In many 
particulars the “‘social well-being” concept, as a composite index, is valid ; 
however, a negative correlation of —.55 is reported between social well- 
being and crime rates in the forty-eight states. On the other hand, a posi- 
tive correlation of +.91 is reported between social well-being and degree 
of urbanization in the states compared. Is it possible that distinctly urban 
indices have been selected to represent “‘social well-being” ? 

The facts reported will provoke much thought and speculation. 
Teachers of social problems, criminology, and urban sociology cannot af- 
ford to overlook this compendium of sociological indices. E.C.M. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By F. Alexander Magoun. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948, pp. xiii-+-369. 


This thoughtful and practical discussion of marital relations directs 
attention to the ways of making the most of married life. Love, marriage, 
sources of preparation for marriage, premarital sex problems, criteria for 
choosing a mate, courtship, engagement, honeymoon, sex relation, emo- 
tional adjustments, parents and children, divorce, and religion in the home 
are treated in the order mentioned. Fresh insight is provided into the every- 
day difficulties of modern living and of social adjustment in the home. 
While it is designed as a textbook for university courses in parenthood and 
the family, the usual textbook style is avoided. There are very few foot- 


notes, no extended bibliography, and no topics for discussion. The treat- 
ment is chiefly the author’s own view of the various subjects. M.H.N. 
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FAMILY, MARRIAGE, AND PARENTHOOD. Edited by Howard Becker 
and Reuben Hill. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948, pp. xxvi-+-829. 


‘Twenty-three persons discuss problems of the family, including mar- 


riage and parenthood. The first section deals with the contexts of the family 


from the ancient past to the living present. This is followed by sections 
on preparation for marriage, marriage interaction, problems of parenthood 
and family administration, the various kinds of family crises, and the pros- 
pects for the future. While this volume is the outgrowth of an earlier sym- 
posium, Marriage and the Family, it is not a revised edition, although a 
few chapters were lifted from the earlier edition and used without a great 
deal of alteration. The chief similarities are the general plan of the two 
books and the fact that in some instances the same authors contributed 
to both publications. A large amount of factual material is assembled in 
the various articles; but, as is true of symposiums, the material lacks in- 
tegration and the contributions are not of equal worth. Nevertheless, 
the book has a distinct value. New material is presented and the con- 
tributors include not only sociologists but leaders in related disciplines— 
biology, medicine, psychology, psychiatry, economics, and so on. To ade- 
quately understand the varied ramifications of the family, marriage, and 
parenthood, it is necessary to utilize the combined services of many dis- 
ciplines. M.H.N. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By L. M. Hacker, B. M. Selekman, 
R. T. Seward, W. J. Dickson, and T. V. Smith. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1948, pp. vii-++150. 


Five soberly intellectual articles, first delivered as lectures at Cornell 
University by five nationally known authorities in the field of labor rela- 
tions, are now offered to the general public. Professor Hacker, writing on 
“Collective Bargaining and American Institutions,” from a historical 
point of view points out that both organized business and organized labor 
have their functions to perform in curbing the arrival of the all-powerful 
state. He calls upon both to accept social responsibility to the community 
in order to do this. Professor Selekman, writing on “Some Implications and 
Problems of Collective Bargaining,” analyzes the patterns evolving in 
industrial relations structures, pointing out eight of these which he en- 
titles containment, conflict, ideological, power bargaining, accommodation, 
cooperative, deal bargaining, and collusion structures. Ralph Seward, im- 
partial arbitrator for the United States Steel Corporation and the United 
Steelworkers of America, writing on “Basic Elements in Labor Relations 
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Practice,” points out two constants of labor relations practice—the chal- 
and con- 





lenge to authority and the emphasis given to elements of conflict 
cludes that labor and management must learn how to live together under 
the leadership of a high degree of industrial statesmanship. W.J. Dickson, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne 
plant, rehearses the personnel counseling activity of that company as a con- 
tribution toward understanding the human factor in industrial relations. 
Professor IT. V. Smith, philosophizing about “Industrial Relations and 
Modern Society,” finds that the industrial process is composed of three 
parts: a beginning, the will to work ; a middle, the machine to do the work; 
and an ending, such enjoyment of the product as can approve as a whole 
the process that produces it—the appropriate virtues of these being imagi- 
nation, skill, and magnanimity, respectively. These lectures-in-print are 
generally enlightening on the subject of industrial relations from both an 
ideological and a practical point of view. M.J.V. 


THE FOREMAN IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By Robert David Leiter. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. 200. 


Conservative management has regarded the unionization of foremen as 
paradoxical and has likened the bargaining with foremen to bargaining 
with one’s self. Leiter takes the point of view that this is not true and that 
there “can be no valid objection to the proposition that an individual can 
be both an employer and an employee in the same firm.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States has virtually agreed with this dual status of the 
foreman. Nonetheless, it must place the foreman in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. When he deals with his underlings, he may be regarded as an em- 
ployer; when his superiors are dealing with him, he plays the role of an 
employee. How to be consistent under the circumstances would tax the 
wisdom of a Solomon. The Wagner Act was never clear on the point, and 
the National Relations Board was sometimes at sea on the matter. The 
Taft-Hartley Act (passed after what must have been a major portion of 
the written manuscript for the book had been completed ) denied foremen’s 
unions recourse to the National Labor Relations Board. 

In discussing the place of the foreman in the field of industrial relations, 
Leiter gives a very fine historical account of the evolution of the unioniza- 
tion of foremen, the first union of foremen having been organized in 1875. 
Although the author fails to say so, it is probable that the public took no 
heed of foremen and their unions until Robert H. Keys and several others 
formed the Foremen’s Association of America in 1941 and forced the Ford 


Motor Company to negotiate with it. 
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Part III is devoted to the impact of legislation upon the status of fore- 
men, beginning with the Wagner Act and ending with the denial by the 
‘Taft-Hartley Law of the right of the foremen to have their bargaining 
sheltered by the government. This, thinks the author, will issue in strife. 
The recent election calling for some changes in the Taft-Hartley setup 
may or may not influence the Eighty-first Congress in the matter of clear- 
ing up the status of foremen. The author may have to write a supplement 
to the book in 1949. M.J.V. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOL. By Lorene K. Fox. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948, pp. x-+-233. 


This is chiefly a survey of rural community life of Chautauqua County 
( New York), including an analysis of the land and its people, the historical 
context, the farm home, rural schools and churches, government, life at- 
titudes, cultural conflict, and proposed educational program. Only two 
chapters deal directly with the school, but this is an important part of the 
study. The chief value of the book is that it gives a concrete picture of a 
county, especially its rural life and education, and indicates the relation- 
ship between the rural school program and the actual living processes of the 
community. M.H.N. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1948. Edited by Howell Davies. 
London: Trade and Travel Publication, Ltd., 1948; and New York: H.W. 
Wilson Company, 1948, pp. lx-+-764. 


A new development in this twenty-fifth edition of the South American 
Handbook is the survey of the air services available in South America, 
which is given in connection with the general statement regarding each 
country. Revised data wherever appropriate have been obtained from 
journals dealing with South America, from the Bulletins of the Pan 
American Union, the Foreign Commerce Weekly, government reports 
from steamship lines and business houses. As usual, the pages are filled with 
facts about the people, topography, business, and customs of the South 
American republics. A great deal of information is thus made available 
for the traveler, whether he be actual or armchair. 
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THESE ARE THE MEXICANS. By Herbert Gerwin. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1947, pp. 384. 


It would seem as though this author has been everywhere in Mexico 
and has seen nearly everything significant. Despite his deep interest in 
Mexicans he maintains an objective viewpoint and presents Mexico “‘as she 
is’ today, buttressed with many data of historical importance. The book is 
full of interesting incidents which are not exceptional but indicative of 
trends. The topics include the Mexican people, fear of the United States, 
revolution, land distribution, oil, arts and crafts, saints and religion, the 
great god Corn, the health of the nation, how Mexico entertains itself, too 
much tequila, Mexican style of democracy. Many if not all of these themes 
have een treated by various other writers, but Mr. Gerwin manages to 
dress them up with new meanings. The style is journalistic. 

Mexican music, dances, fiestas, and the ejidos are emphasized, for all 
four are indigenous to Mexico and “were going on when the Spaniards 
arrived.” For decades the Mexican government has been trying to realize 
“the principles of Juarez: health, education, and economic opportunity.” 
Mexico needs more machines and more schools: “Schools to show us how 
to run the machines, so that the man and not the machines will be the 
master.” The author has faith in Mexico, particularly in the people of 
Mexico. E.S.B. 


A MAN CALLED WHITE. By Walter White. New York: The Viking Press, 
1948, pp. 382. 


Walter White has been so closely associated with the NAACP as its 
general secretary that his autobiography turns out to be an excellent re- 
porting of major ethnic problems in the United States since the First 
World War. His light complexion has permitted him to investigate 
lynchings, race riots, and acts of discrimination with complete freedom. 
Some of the outstanding episodes reported are the following : the Scottsboro 
case and the Communists, the Marian Anderson rift with the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Ada Sipuel and segregated higher eduction, 
the role of the FEPC during the war, and the segregation in the armed 


forces. 

One of the values of the book is the insight presented into the attitude 
of some of the national leaders of the period under review. Alfred 
Smith placed politics ahead of civil rights, Herbert Hoover lacked an 
understanding of the Negro’s problem, Franklin D. Roosevelt tempered 
understanding of the Negro problem with political expediency, Wendell 
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Willkie fought “the good fight” in behalf of Negroes. However, it was 
President Harry S. Truman who went all the way in his address before 
the Thirty-first Annual Conference of the NAACP on June 29, 1947. 
The civilized world heard the President of the United States call for an 
end to lynchings, disfranchisement, the poll tax, educational inequality, 
and the whole caste system based on race or color. No President before had 


spoken for all the people with so much courage as did Mr. Truman. 


Students of race relations cannot afford to miss this superior book, 
since it serves as a splendid review of major ethnic issues confronting 
Americans. In short, the work is the modest statement of a man who has 


lost himself in a cause of world-wide importance. E.C.M. 


PREJUDICE AND PROPERTY. A Historic Brief against Racial Covenants. 
By Tom C. Clark and Philip B. Perlman. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1948, pp. 104. 


In this unusual document an attorney general and a solicitor general of 
the United States penetrate “the strictures and mysteries of legal form” 
and seek the substance of the law and “the real meaning of restrictive 
covenants,” according to Wesley McCune, who writes the Introduction. 

Racial restrictive covenants are analyzed, their history is described, and 
“their function in enforcing segregation” is stated. They prevent “free 
competition for a short supply of housing” and they add “an artificial and 
special scarcity to a general scarcity.” The result is that Negroes are con- 
fined ‘‘to slums to an even greate: extent than their poverty makes neces- 
sary. [hese covenants are also used to enforce segregation of Mexicans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Armenians, Jews, Persians, Syrians, Filipinos, and 
American Indians. 

The authors believe that there is such a mass of covenants in different 
sections of the country “as to warrant the assertion that private owners 
have by contract, put into effect what amounts to legislation affecting 
large areas of land—legislation which, if enacted by Congress, by a state 
legislature, or by a municipal council, would be invalid.” As a result of 
these covenants, the United States has become “a nation of racial patch 
quilts,” which give a strange impression to people of other countries who 
are told that the United States is a land of liberty and democratic living 
together. The Constitution protests the deprivation of liberty without due 
process of law, and justice proclaims that racial hostility cannot be over- 
come where citizens are deprived of their constitutional rights. The 


author’s conclusion logically follows. E.S.B. 
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EUROPE ON THE MOVE: WAR AND POPULATION CHANGES, 1917- 
47. By Eugene M. Kulischer. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, 
pp. xiv-+377. 


A historical as well as contemporary perspective is given by the author 
for an understanding of migratory movements within the region repre- 
sented by Europe and the Soviet Union for the thirty-year period covered 
by the study. he book contains a great deal of factual information con- 
cerning the influences which lead to immigration and emigration, and a 
statement of certain principles of general value which are applied to 
specific countries in Europe as well as to the Soviet Union. The author 
has been greatly influenced by the hypothesis that migratory movements 
are interrelated and that war and migration are intimately connected. 
There is no attempt, however, to attribute to any one exclusive factor the 
general phenomenon of war. ‘The results of the study are bound to prove 
of value in an analysis of the general situation leading to World War II. 
Students of demography will find the extensive bibliography helpful. The 
method of analysis and interpretation is intriguing and thought provoking. 
The author’s conclusion that regulated migration is absolutely necessary 


as a war preventive is entirely logical. J-E.N. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, EDUCATOR AND INTERRACIAL IN- 
TERPRETER. By Basil Mathews. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948, pp. xvii+-350. 


The author has submitted a “rounded, authoritative biography of 
Booker Washington,” covering the whole of his life on a basis of firsthand 
research and interviews. He has utilized Booker IT. Washington’s Up from 
Slavery, which did not cover the last fifteen years of Washington’s life, 
and Emmet J. Stowe’s Booker T. Washington: Builder of a Civilization, 
which did not present Washington’s early life. He has done something that 
these two books taken together have not accomplished, because he has had 
access to extensive materials not utilized by either Washington or Stowe 
and has gained much from many firsthand contacts with Washington’s 
former students and friends. Moreover, the author has sought to interpret 
“the lifework of Booker Washington in its global perspective as well as 
against its historic background” in the United States. The result is a 
meritorious biography of an eminent American leader. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon Washington’s philosophy of 
ethnic relations and of life. Several ways of obtaining ethnic justice are to 


be found in the world today. One is that of “‘come, let us reason together” ; 
another is to make yourself worthy and your worth will be recognized 
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sooner or later. Still another philosophy is that of direct action, of 
pugnacious procedures, of revolution. Booker T.. Washington chose the 
first two philosophies and became their outstanding exponent in the United 
States, perhaps in the world. His voice was influential and effective among 
liberal-minded white people in the South because he seemed reasonable ; he 
sought to bring about social change, step by step, within a friendly atmos- 
phere and not by defiance, but arousing hate, or by seeking revolutionary 
changes before the Negro in the mass was capable of assuming a full, not 
to mention, active role in societary life. He favored compromise in order 
to make cooperation possible ; not compromise in the sense of appeasement, 
but in the sense of accepting one gain at a time in race relationships and 
of seeking a gradual change in the attitudes of the dominant race without 
countenancing any backward steps or paying any price for these advances 
except in terms of patience. His ultimate goal was political and social as 
well as economic equality but not at the expense of inflamed resentment 
and lasting hatreds. E.S.B. 


THE ROOTS OF PREJUDICE AGAINST THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Naomi Friedman Goldstein. Boston: Boston University 
Press, 1948, pp. 213. 


This volume is a posthumous publication of the doctoral dissertation of 
the late young and gifted Dr. Goldstein. She has made an exhaustive re- 
view of laws, journals, diaries, pamphlets, plays, art forms, and humor to 
find the main roots of prejudice against the Negro. The institution of 
slavery forced the Negro into an inferior status, and this inferior status is 
perpetuated by continued reference to “keeping the Negro in his place.” 
Prejudice against the Negro in the armed forces appears to date back to 
the Revolutionary War, when it was inappropriate to defend freedom with 


slaves. Three stereotypes of the Negro fasten a prejudice on him. The 


“contented slave” was a direct product of the “positive good” defense of 
slavery as the desire of the Negro as well as the profit of the white. The 
“brute barbarian” characterization appeared first as the defense of the 
appropriate relation of civilized master and uncouth and wild slave. At 
the present time, the most prevalent stereotype of the Negro is that of a 
“clownish figure.”’ Whites have a predisposition to consider the Negro as 
a congenital inferior, whose aspirations for improved status are both 
ludicrous and offensive. Dr. Goldstein believes that the American cultural 
mediums promote attitudes prejudicial and hostile toward the Negro to 
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such an extent that academic courses and lectures against race prejudice 

can do little good. The illustrations reproduced in this volume add mean- 

ing to this outstanding statement of prejudice against the AmericanNegro. 
E.C.M. 


RURAL MEXICO. By Nathan L. Whetten. With a Foreword by Manuel 
Gamio. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. xxv-+677 
1-23 plates. 


Rural Mexico is a vast sociological laboratory in which the student can 
find ready at hand scores of important experiments waiting for competent 
observers. Professor Whetten has gathered a very considerable body of 
the more significant materials—including much not hitherto available— 
basic to an understanding of social processes in Mexico: population 
growth, standards and levels of living, man-land relationships, and social 
institutions. ‘The author has paid particular attention to geographic 
factors, to the nature and consequences of the revolution which began in 
1910, and to ethnic, cultural, and historical factors. In fact, the account is 
a well-integrated analysis of the data provided by many disciplines ranging 
from anthropology to jurisprudence. Whetten uses current social scientific 
conceptions to analyze and explain rural Mexico but makes little attempt 
to test the validity of current scientific concepts and methods in view of 
what he discovered in rural Mexico. 

The volume, however, provides the minimum of information students 
need as a point of departure for further study of rural social processes, 
though the author has himself stuck very closely to his facts with very 
restricted and cautious theorizing and generalizing. Readers can be grate- 
ful that there is no attempt to fit so vast a body of complex data into some 
narrow framework of “interpretation.” The tables, charts, graphs, docu- 
mentary materials, photographs, bibliography, and index are all presented 
and used in excellent style. E.F.Y. 


INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS. By John Collier. A Mentor Book. New 
York: The New American Library, 1948, pp. 191. 


In a new, inexpensive edition this outstanding interpretation of the 
American Indian by John Collier will receive a greatly enlarged and de- 
served reading. Mr. Collier brings his creative imagination, his humani- 
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tarian insight, and his literary skill to the aid of the much-exploited Indian 
peoples of the Americas and gives them a deserved place in the sun of 
cultural understanding. 

According to Collier the Indian had what the world has lost. He has 
it now, and the world must have it again, lest it die—the art of living, 
“the ancient, lost reverence and passion for human personality, joined with 
the ancient, lost reverence and passion for the earth and its web of life.” 


“ 


The modern world with its devotion to material advance is “rocketing 
into the infinite” unless it learns from the Indian the conservation of re- 
sources of the earth and the art of living. In the meantime the Indians 
“have proved that they cannot be destroyed, and they are now advancing 


into the world.” 


INDIA: A SURVEY OF THE HERITAGE AND GROWTH OF INDIAN 
NATIONALISM. By T. Walter Wallbank. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1948, pp. vi--118. 


In this current addition to The Berkshire Studies in European History, 
a series of books designed for student reading that is “neither too special- 
ized and technical nor too elementary,” Professor Wallbank has packed a 
wealth of interesting facts into a small compass of three chapters dealing 
with India’s past, the pattern of Indian life, and the rise and fulfillment of 
Indian nationalism. The student of sociology will find the second chapter 
of special interest, for it deals with social questions, such as the condition 
of the masses, the structure of Indian society, the communal problem, 
Indian problems, and British rule. 

The village is proclaimed as the heart of India. It is the dominant unit 
of society with its few hundred acres that support from fifty to one 
hundred families. Its living conditions are crude and its curse is the dania, 
or money lender. Change is resisted and reform is feared. And yet “the 


Indian peasant is cheery, has a high standard of morality, and is content 


with the most meager pleasures.’’ Widespread illiteracy prevails. The 
great division in India occurs on the basis of religion (the bulk of the 
Moslems are the same race as the Hindus), and within Hinduism the 
archaic caste system separates people of the same religion and same race. 
Despite these cultural lags progress of a fundamental nature is taking 
place. As a historian the author lays a broad and sound basis on which the 


sociologist may consider current social changes. E.S.B. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. By Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Associates. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. xxxiii-+-178. 


The revised edition of The People’s Choice has resulted from the de- 
mand for its use as a text in public opinion and political science courses. 
This book is based on two carefully planned studies which were made in 
Erie County, Ohio, in an attempt to determine how and why people de- 
cided to cast their ballots for a particular presidential candidate. Both 
studies were concerned with the formation and change of attitudes, and in 
no sense was either investigation merely a public opinion poll. 

The methodological techniques used were effective in gathering much 
useful, interesting, and reliable data. A careful random sample of Erie 
County was obtained in May 1940. This large sample of approximately 
3,000 persons was divided into four separate and distinct groups of about 
600 persons each by means of stratified sampling and matching. Of the 
four groups, three were used as control groups, and the fourth was known 
as “the panel.” The control groups were interviewed only once, whereas 
each of the 600 persons constituting the panel were interviewed seven 
times from May to November 1940. The panel technique used in this 
study made it possible to keep 600 persons under continual observation 
during the vital seven months of the 1940 presidential campaign. By so 
doing, the panel technique was a valuable instrument in this research and 
holds great promise as a tool for future sociological research. 

The 1944 study covered only the final few weeks of the presidential 
campaign and was not nearly as extensive as the 1940 field work. The 
revised edition is almost completely devoted to the data gathered in 1940, 
although mention is made of information obtained in 1944 which clarified 
certain inconclusive findings of the earlier study. 

The People’s Choice is well written and includes interpretations in 


terms of sociological and psychological concepts. Although the authors are 
strong in their interpretation of the data, meaningful statistical analyses 
would add to the commendable job they did in this respect. Several ref- 
erences were made to the fact that statistical analyses will appear in 
separate papers. However, this should not preclude their inclusion in this 
book, which may well prove to be useful with reference to the purpose 
for which it was revised. WILLIAM E. HARTMAN 
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WHY MEN WORK. By Alexander R. Heron. Stanford, California: Stanford 


University Press, 1948, pp. viii-}-197. 


Business executive and consulting professor of industrial relations in 
Stanford University’s Graduate School of Business, Alexander R. Heron, 
in this book questions the idea that men work solely for pecuniary gains. 
Discussions show that the author is equally concerned with the problem of 
why some withhold effort. He declares: “If management cannot induce 
almost all of us to work effectively, our American way of life is a failure.” 

Why men work is a query that has been asked for a very long time 
without bringing about a completely satisfactory answer. For money and 


the things that money will buy has been the answer most readily given. 


But that falls short when it is considered that such things as recognition, 
security, and progress are also considerations. There are things that 
money cannot buy, one such thing being the integrity of the self. And yet 
in banding together with his fellows, the worker will want standard wage 
rates, the prohibition of piecework and incentives, as well as increases in 
wage rates. Such is the paradox of the situation. 

Heron’s knowledge of industrial relations is such that he has brought 
to bear upon his inquiry a hypothesis which is worthy of reflection. ‘The 
framework of the hypothesis is (1) there is a common denominator in 
business and industrial situations where teamwork has been achieved— 
find an answer here; (2) the devices of compensation, security, and or- 
ganized consultation which consistently accompany good relations can 
give expression to the common denominator; (3) but the presence of one 
or all of these devices cannot prove the presence of the common denomina- 
tor; (4) when the devices are used without the ingredient of the common 
denominator, they do not succeed, except temporarily, in achieving team- 
work; (5) the common denominator can operate successfully in the ab- 
sence of one or all of the conventional devices for enlisting worker co- 
operation; (6) the common denominator is the opportunity for the aver- 
age worker to share in the task of thinking. 

The book ends with the presentation of some methods to stimulate 
thinking and some good suggestions for fields in which employee thinking 
can be valuable to an enterprise. Several criticisms may be in order. It is 
unfortunate that Heron uses such psychological phrases as “instinctive 
reaction” and “the instincts and reasons which induce workers.” There 
is also evident some slight degree of poor logic in a few of the discussions. 
The book is generally stimulating and offers a fine challenge for those 


concerned with securing democratic management in industry. M.J.Vv. 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. An Inquiry into the Science of Human 
Relations. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948, pp. xx 
+-311. 


At the request of the Social Science Research Council the author has 
reviewed the major methods and findings of the social sciences—anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, and political science—with continuous refer- 
ence to the contributions of logic, mathematics, statistics, and semantics 
to the new scientific methodologies. While this volume is at first sight a 
popularization of current social science, it is also a running critique which 
it will repay all social scientists to examine thoroughly. The author’s in- 
sistence upon the interdependence of the social sciences and his evaluation 
of representative studies in each field should help to develop a more valid 
and better-balanced research program. He has paid particular attention to 
the field researches of such workers as Myrdal, Warner, the Lynds, and 
Ogburn. His suggestions for further research are stimulating and 
pertinent. 

There are, of course, numerous controversial issues, and the author has 
made occasional errors with reference to facts. Chase frequently uses the 
exponential curve as the expression of the growth process when in fact it 
probably is useful only for the initial stages of growth; to show the whole 
cycle the logistic or Gompertz curves are more nearly accurate. For the 
most part, the references are quite casual and it may be difficult for the 
student to trace them. There is a name index but none for subjects. 

E.F.Y. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE RORSCHACH PERSONALITY 
TEST. By W. Mons. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948, 
pp. 164. 


Interest in the Rorschach and other projective tests of personality traits 
has been increasing in the last two years. After the initial spurt, interest 
in the Rorschach ink blots dropped to a low level for several years, but 
more recently this approach to the study of personality has gained renewed 
impetus through the work of Klopfer, Beck, and other research specialists. 
The ink-blot test was criticized originally because it was judged as a 
measurement device. Its current protagonists make no claims of a quanti- 
tative nature for it, but as the author of this succinct and incisive treatise 
indicates, it reveals personalities and structure and gives “an impression of 
the total personality as a structure composed of many parts and pieces.” 
Since it aims to make no quantitative assessments of personality, the test 


is enjoying a rebirth of attention. Since it is “not a mechanical device 
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which will automatically produce the correct diagnosis” but “a delicate 
instrument which must be adjusted to the requirements of certain groups 
of cases,” it may be expected to receive considerable usage, particularly ir 
connection with other personality tests. 

The author gives a great deal of space to the scoring system and to the 
interpretations of the numerous and specialized symbols which have been 
developed in interpreting the different reactions of subjects to the now 
famous ten ink blots. In fact, Dr. Mons makes his main contribution in 
his organization and interpretation of the symbols and in pointing out the 
structuring of personality that certain reactions to the test seem to indicate. 
The author has strengthened the role of Rorschach as one method of 


approach to the study of certain types of personality. E.S.B. 


CHURCH AND SECT IN CANADA. By S. D. Clark. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1948, pp. xiii+-458. 


While this volume does not pretend to be a church history of Canada, 
it deals in a fairly detailed fashion with the whole problem of the conflict 
between the church and sect forms of religious organization in relation to 
the changing community structure of Canada. Thus it is an important 
chapter in the history of the church in Canada. The author follows Ernest 
Troeltsch’s distinction between church type and sect type: in the former 


the spirit of accommodation tends to dominate, in the latter the spirit of 


separation. Clark observes that the social development of Canada has been 
characterized by a succession of religious movements of protest, from that 
of Henry Alline in Nova Scotia in 1775 to that of William Aberhart in 
Southern Alberta in 1922. Although the large religious denominations 
have struggled to secure a dominant position in the Canadian communities, 
often with the support of economic and social interests and sometimes 
with the added assistance of the state, they have never been able to main- 
tain undisputed control over the ministration of religious services. It is the 
author’s thesis that the church has been dependent upon conditions of 
social stability ; the sect has been a product of frontier conditions of social 
life. In nine chapters—from the Great Awakening in Nova Scotia, 1760- 
1783, to the Great Revival of the City, 1885-1900 (the Holiness Move- 
ment Church and the Salvation Army )—the author has sought to show the 
sociological significance of certain general movements of religion in Can- 
ada’s social development. He makes, it would seem, a convincing case also 
for his thesis that Canada’s religious development in the period covered 
“offers a convincing demonstration of the importance of the religious 
interest in securing a sense of social solidarity, of society.” 
FLOYD H. ROSS 
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EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES. A Survey of 20th Century Political Ideas. Edited 
by Feliks Gross. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948, pp. xvi-+-1075. 


Not only one but a couple of dozen authors have contributed to this 
survey of ideologies which have been rooted in European culture and con- 
flict. One would expect to find discussions of socialism, communism, fasc- 
ism, nationalism, anti-Semitism, etc. With a far wider outlook, however, 
the book includes chapters on European trade unionism, liberalism, 
anarchism, agrarianism, Catholicism and politics, regionalism and sepa- 
ratism, Zionism, falangism in Spain, Pan-Slavism, European federalism, 
and other subjects. The work of the authors all together makes available a 
truly valuable exposition of the many ideologies which are influential in 
Europe today. Essential points in the development of each ideology, as well 
as interpretations of trends and their meanings which are in many instances 
different from those ordinarily met with in current books in the field, 
make this book by no means a duplication of what has already been written. 
Most of the chapters are indeed thought provoking and arouse new in- 
terest in ideologies which concern not only Europeans but people living in 
most other countries. The book is heartily recommended to readers who 
wish to keep abreast of the literature in this field. J-E.N. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF GIAMBATTISTA VICO. Translated from the 
third edition (1744) by Thomas Goddard Bergin and Max Harold Fisch. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1948, pp. xv +-398. 


Sometimes known as the “father of sociology,” Giambattista Vico 
(1688-1744) today receives but scant attention from modern soci- 
ologists. Only those intersted in historical sociology even mention him. 
Eighteenth-century Vico, however, took himself seriously, and anyone 
following the pages of this fine translation will be sure to find some justi- 
fication for his pride in attempting to develop a unitary science of man- 
kind. Vico’s inquiring mind led him to the study of peoples and their 
histories in order to find some meaning in the events of human life. This 
eighteenth-century Toynbee was an early advocate of the importance of 


the study of social origins and development of social institutions as a key 
for understanding the human mind. Vico, as Aristotle before him, held 
that science “has to do with what is universal and eternal,” and so he 
attempted to find the universal and eternal principles on “which all na- 
tions were founded and still preserve themselves.’”’ The three common 
things he found to be religion, the contract of common marriage, and 


burial of the dead. 
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From a discussion of principles, Vico turned to that of method, which 
“must begin where its subject-matter began.” Influenced no doubt by his 
Catholic theology, he sought to show and even warned his readers that 
they must accept the criterion ‘‘taught by divine providence . . . namely 
the common sense of the human race, determined by the necessary harmony 
of the human beings, in which all the beauty of the civil world consists . . . 
since in God, knowledge and creation are one and the same thing.” 
Examining the course of nations, Vico found three kinds of nature, 
customs, types of natural law, government, languages, characters, juris- 
prudence, authority, reason, judgment, and times. All of the third order 
are named “human,” revealing the state of his orderly way of interpreting 
the regularity of the development of mankind. This translation will be 
welcomed by those interested in the attempts of great minds to interpret 
history and by those devoted to the study of the development of social 
thought. M.J.V. 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY: ITS ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT. Theo- 
ries of Social Evolution from Cave Life to Atomic Bombing. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948, pp. x-+-186. 


The subtitle with its emphasis on “social evolution from cave life to 
atomic bombing” is partially misleading unless the author’s usage of the 
term is accepted. The book traces “the rise of interest in the history of 


human society from classical times to the present”; it begins with early 


evolutionary notions and ends in current scientific and empirical cultural 
explanations of social origins and social evolution; it includes a summary 
of contemporary writing about historical sociology and it ends with the 
application of historical sociology to the improvement of current social 
perspectives and to “a clearer understanding of the public problems of our 
age.” All this constitutes a large order to be filled in a book of 186 pages. 

The author has marshaled a wide range of information about social 
theories, a noteworthy degree of critical insight, and a succinct organiza- 
tion of ideas. At times the treatment is necessarily sketchy and hits only 
some of the high spots. It is remarkable that so few slips are made, such as 
the statement that W. I. Thomas’ first work was the Source Book for 
Social Origins. Of course, the author doubtless intends this book to be 
supported by materials from the massive counterpart which he edited (and 
contributed to) under the title of 4n Introduction to the History of 
Sociology. 

On the basis of this and several other related studies Barnes expresses 
a number of generalizations of his own. Examples follow: We have a 
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thoroughly up-to-date science and material culture, but our institutions 
and social thinking are “‘an antiquated mosaic.”’ Capitalism has been de- 
graded “‘by excessive devotion to the profit motive.” The subject matter 
taught in the schools “stems essentially from that approved for children of 
the nobility in a decaying feudal society.” The “Hundred Great Books” 
are mostly antique treatises and “are even more of a retreat from reality 
than the conventional curriculum.” Many educational programs today 
“veritably glory and wallow in cultural lag.”” We change from a Model 
T to a Model A or later model with eagerness and enthusiasm but hang 
on tenaciously to old social ideas and systems. Our religious institutions 
“‘are even more archaic than those which control our political and economic 
life.”” People are “far more interested in gadgets than in abstract thought.” 
If our social thinking does not catch up with physical science and tech- 
nology, a prediction made in 1870 may come true, namely, that God will 
soon come down to earth, swinging a bunch of keys, and will say to hu- 
manity—‘‘Closing time, Gentlemen.” E.S.B. 


MAHATMA GANDHI, AN INTERPRETATION. By E. Stanley Jones. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948, pp. 160. 


As usual, Stanley Jones writes in a direct, clear-cut style and speaks 
frankly and sincerely. Of all Americans he perhaps is in the best position 
to give an understanding interpretation of the meaning of the life of 
Mohandas Gandhi. 

The account runs a remarkable gamut. It begins with a timid boy who 
ran home from school to avoid being teased by other boys and it ends with 
a man, “one of the world’s bravest men, defying social custom and con- 
fronting empires with unbreakable courage.” In Gandhi the East and 
West met, for “he was a Hindu who was deeply human,” he was “a com- 
bination of poise and power,” he fought so-called Christian civilization 
but furthered real Christianity, he was “‘the most Christlike man in 
history” but “was not called a Christian at all.’ He helped to “Christian- 
ize unchristian Christianity.” 

A short but important chapter is entitled “Sevagram versus Delhi.” 
Sevagram is a village created by Gandhi five miles beyond Wardha. Like 
the spirit of Gandhi, Sevagram stands for four things: sincerity, sim- 
plicity, self-suffering, and soul force. On the other hand, Delhi stands for 
four other things: diplomacy, bureaucracy, law and order, and physical 
force. Are Sevagram and Delhi incompatible? Can this dilemma be 


solved ? 
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Partly through the influence of Gandhi, independence has come, the 
untouchables are being freed from being outcastes, the caste system is 
breaking up, the princely states are giving up their crushing dominance of 
their subjects, women are coming into public life, the spread of liquor 
domination is being turned back, Hindu and Moslem are stimulated to 
work together in peace. All this has been accomplished not by force or war, 
but by nonviolent resistance to evils. Gandhi stands for atma, the power 
of spirit; the atom stands for the power of physical force. Which will 
have its way throughout the world, atma or the atom? With this question 
the author closes his remarkably frank and incisive tribute to Gandhi. In 
death, Gandhi's influence is multiplied. Now, he belongs to the world. 

E.S.B. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL LIVING. By William J. Kerby. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1948, pp. 132. 


The author taught sociology and social work for forty years at the 
Catholic University of America; his death occurred in 1934. The manu- 
script was completed in the early thirties, which may account in part for 
the use of such expressions as “instinct for privacy” or “natural instincts.” 

The book was intended as an introductory text in sociology for Catholic 
students. We are told that the author “‘made sociology a living thing, not 


a mere theory.” One can easily agree with this judgment, since it is obvious 


that Dr. Kerby attempted to bring historical and contemporary sociological 
concepts into relation with the aspiration of “ideal life.” He believed that 
life inevitably builds itself around a set of final values. 

Since God and the Eternal Law were changeless for Dr. Kerby, his 
sociological concept of religion was opposed to a historical-comparative in- 
terpretation of religion as advanced, for instance, by Max Weber and 
other sociologists. RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 

Drake University 


REVUE DE L’ INSTITUT SOCIOLOGIE, 1948: No. 1, Université Libre 
de Bruxelles, pp. 196. 


The Revue de I’ Institut de Sociologie has published its first issue after 
an eight-year silence due to the German occupation. It contains articles 
on the problem of anti-Semitism and on the biological approach to job 
analysis. Perhaps the most interesting part of the Revue is the section de- 
voted to a Chronicle of the Scientific Movement (1939-1946), which 
includes an extensive bibliography. CLAY FRANKLIN 
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THEORIES OF WELFARE ECONOMICS. By Hla Myint. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1948, pp. xiii+-240. 


Economic welfare is described by the University of Rangoon’s Professor 
Myint as “consisting in the quantities of satisfaction of given individuals’ 
wants, postulating that comparisons of economic welfare must proceed 
under the assumption of constant wants and that once the system of wants 
has changed, the problem is not one of economic welfare but of general 
social welfare which cannot be analysed in purely scientific and quantita- 
tive terms.”’ His book, while not purely historical in that it seeks to dis- 
cover types of welfare analysis most useful for practical economic policy, 
surveys the development of welfare economics from Adam Smith to the 
present. The discussion involves three levels of welfare analysis, the 
“‘man-against-nature”’ physical level with the classical labor-theory out- 
look, the subjective level dealing with a better and more efficient distri- 


‘ 


bution of resources, and the ethical level dealing with proposals ‘‘to 
broaden welfare economic analysis to include the problem of general 
social welfare... .’’ Myint concludes that the three levels are not “com- 
petitive but complementary ; each has its rightful place in a comprehensive 
study of human welfare,” albeit he believes that only in the first two 
levels are the welfare propositions logically demonstrable, yielding to 
quantitative analysis. But he also avers that in turning to practical social 


‘ 


analysis it is necessary to make “‘normative judgments concerning whether 
or not the given ends ought to be pursued.” The method adopted for 
pursuing the discussions allows economist Myint to display not only some 
valuable criticisms of the thinking of the more widely known modern 
economists but also much of his own insight into the crux of the problems 


of welfare economics. M.J.V. 


DICTIONARY OF MODERN ECONOMICS. By Bryne J. Horton, Julien 
Ripley, Jr., and M. B. Schnapper. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1948, pp. ix+-365. 


In this book cognizance is taken of many of the changes in definitions of 
economic concepts that have occurred in the last fifty years and more since 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy was published in 1894. Many 
entirely new terms are introduced and old definitions have in many in- 
stances been made new. In particular, attention is given to the large New 
Deal vocabulary that came into being in the thirties. Space is also given 
to legislative enactments of recent years. Many leading contributors to 


economic thought are included and briefly identified. 
While the Dictionary will not be considered adequate by the profes- 
sional economist because of the brevity of the definitions, it should be 
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judged in terms of its main purpose, which, as stated by the authors, is 
to meet the needs of laymen and college students. Hence, the definitions 
are not technical and not complicated. As a result they are clear, although 
often incomplete. Many econoinic concepts have several meanings each, 
many have undergone transformations, many involve contradictory mean- 
ings, many have never been clarified satisfactorily to any group of econo- 
mists. The authors have striven, therefore, to select the central thought or 
the major connotation of a concept and to state it directly and simply. 


They have sought to avoid confusing the reader, steering clear of contro- 


versial definitions and not indicating all the theoretical implications of 
some concepts. If space had permitted, a fuller definition of certain terms 


would have been worth while. E.S.B. 


THE OPEN SELF. By Charles Morris. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948, 
pp. 179. 


A truly open society will allow each person to develop his own pattern 
of uniqueness without loss of status. A characteristic of the closed society 
is the conviction that every person must fit into a single mold. At this 
point Morris borrows from the work of William H. Sheldon to indicate 
that different types of bodies have unique needs. In a preliminary way 
Sheldon has shown that bodily build and interests are definitely related. 
To Morris, then, much of the frustration and anxiety in the world results 
from the domination of a single pattern of individualism. America is 
characterized by the mesomorphic (man of action) type; the endo- 
morphic (dependent) and ectomorphic (detached and reflective) types 
are largely excluded. Anxiety is the cost of such a pattern; hence, in Mor- 
ris’ words ““The closed society is the social catacomb of anxious selves.” 

Morris disregards such terms as democracy, communism, and fascism, 
because these words have lost their original meaning and have become 
labels of good and bad. Morris believes that the term ofen or closed society 
should signify the degree of flexibility and desire for orderly change. 
Scientifically we use terms that yield a practical approximation of the de- 
gree of freedom existing in society. In America there are three goals ahead. 
(1) We may simply become a stalemated, sterile, possessive, ineffective 
people, locked in internal tensions and lost in inability to focus our multiple 
resources. (2) We may repeat in our own way recent versions of the 
totalitarian society, repressing our domestic problems instead of meeting 
them, throwing our power around the world to become a hated and 
feared modern Rome. (3) We may by concerted endeavor become a living 
image of the open society of open selves. Unfortunately, the second choice 
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may be made for us unless men of reason and conviction proclaim the 
open society with its appreciation of diversity. Not every reader will agree 
with Morris, but all will find a new tool and a fresh approach to the 
problems of modern society. It is a superbly written challenge to man in 
the atomic age. E.C.M. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. By Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L. 
Woodward. Third Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948, 
pp. xiii-+882. 


In the third edition of this well-known and extensively used text, the 


‘é 


authors have made a number of changes “designed to modernize those por- 
tions of the text where the developments of the past eight years have modi- 
fied previously existing viewpoints.” The phrase “modernize those portions 
of the text” is interesting because it indicates how rapidly sociology is 
undergoing change. If the materials of 1938 are no longer “modern,” 
social change and sociological change must be taking place very rapidly. 
However, the authors regret not being able to make all the changes 
that have occurred, but explain that the war stopped developments in 
sociological theory and the postwar changes are still incomplete. Hence 
“a radical overhauling of the text can perhaps well await the results” of 
the postwar activity. Several attractive new half-tone photographs are 
added to those previously used. 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE. The World’s Population Pressures, Problems, and Pol- 
icies, and How They Concern Us. By Warren S. Thompson. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1948, pp. xiv-+-281. 


In this revision some new questions are brought into the foreground, 
but not discussed to any degree. Optimum population is a keynote concept, 
but it is not alone economic in its meaning. It is more than “satisfactory 
adjustment of numbers to resources” ; it includes the social values that a 
nation wishes to achieve. 

Although a maximum population of 165,000,000 for the United States 
in 1975 to be followed by a decline is predicted, the author inquires 
whether “our numbers are and will be large enough to insure military 
security.” Is there a conflict between “‘our military need and our desire to 
raise the level of living’? Is it desirable to have “such a large proportion 
of our people living in dense city aggregations subject to instantaneous 
destruction’? It is questions such as these that many readers will wish 


Dr. Thompson had discussed extensively. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


TOMORROW WILL BE BETTER. By Betty Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948, pp. 274. 


In asense, Tomorrow Will Be Better is a regional novel like its prede- 
cessor, 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn, for its characters have been born and 
bred in the poorer sections of that borough of the metropolis. Reflected 


quite accurately are the folkways and mores of those people who dwelt 


there in the early twenties. The Brooklyn flavor permeates the whole 
novel. The theme of the tale centers about Margy Shannon, whose mother 
Flo was never quite able to extend to her the inner essence of mother love. 
Flo had also possessed dreams of a better tomorrow, but she and her hus- 
band had long since accepted, at least outwardly, a kind of barren exist- 
ence not too far removed from poverty. 

As an escape from all this, Margy found work in an office where she 
thought she might earn enough for a better tomorrow. And then there 
was always the chance, a kind of dream for Margy, that office work might 
allow her to meet a boy who would propose marriage to her. Miss Smith’s 
characters are drawn with a sure pen and take on a vivid realism. There 
is Mr. Prentiss, the man in charge of the office, and his mother, whose 
silver chord is but an ugly, strong chain; there is Frankie Malone, the 
young Irish lad who wants to get on in the world, and his mother, who 
also has a fierce claim on him. Margy and Frankie get married, but his 
ambition and his mother fixation have made him unfit for the role of 
parent. When Margy announces that a baby is on the way, Frankie senses 
at once that tomorrow will be no better for him than for his father, the 
policeman who is attempting to better himself by studying at home the 
arts of the mortician. 

Margy’s baby is dead when it enters the world, and it is then that 
Margy realizes no one, not even Frankie or her own mother, understands 
that for her the most important thing in the world is to pour out a love 
she never experienced for herself. At the end, Margy writes to Mr. 
Prentiss and asks for her old job. Mr. Prentiss had always wanted Margy 
back, and, now that his mother has left this life most conveniently, Miss 
Smith hints that maybe tomorrow will be better for both of them. The 
novel is not a great literary masterpiece, but in its depiction of the people, 
conditioned by a particular cultural setting, it does offer a sincere and 
touching picture of their joys, hopes, sorrows, and struggles. M.J.V. 
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* 
TRENDS AND EMPHASES IN SOCIOLOGY 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
assisted by 
WILLIAM E. HARTMAN and RICHARD L. NUGENT 
University of Southern California 


This article attempts to record and classify the answers to a query sent 
out in March 1948 to ninety well-known sociologists in the United States. 
To the request, “Would you indicate at least five of what you consider to 
be the most prominent trends in sociology at the present time, and which 
have become most evident during the past decade,” nearly 81 per cent of 
those asked were kind enough to reply. Supplementing these replies, an 
analysis of the articles appearing from January 1938 to December 1947 in 
four leading sociological journals was made for comparative purposes. 

The replies indicated two important distinctions in the trends noted: 
those dealing with trends in methodological procedures and those dealing 
with trends in emphases upon materials. The order in which the trends 
appear is that which evolved from the nature of the written replies. 

1. Trends in methodological procedures. Methods of research occupied 
first place among the replies. Sixty-three and nine-tenths per cent of those 
replying mentioned some phases of this trend. In the four journals, 4 meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, American Sociological Review, Social Forces, 
and Sociology and Social Research, this trend, methods of research, was 
in little evidence. About three out of every hundred articles might be said 
to have been representative of it.1 This may mean that journal articles do 
not deal, primarily, with methods of research but are the products of re- 
search methods, or may mean that the authors are not interested in at- 
tempting to discuss methodology as such. 

A majority of the letters pointed toward the increasing absorption of 
sociology with experimental and empirical research. Replies were worded 
as follows: integration of sociological theory and research methods with 
those of other social sciences such as cultural anthropology, psychology, 
and economics (Burgess) ; use of the method of experimental design in 
formulating research projects (Merton, Queen) with improvement in 


1 The September-October 1948 issue of Sociology and Social Research devoted 
nearly all its space to methods of research. 
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methods of observation of social behavior under conditions of control 
(Chapin) ; integration of research and action programs so as to do useful 
service and sound research at the same time (Cuber) ; more exact and 
rigorous methods of sociological research, particularly experimental and 
control groups (Bogardus) ; increase in emphasis on empirical research 
with particular attention to quantitative testing of generalizations 
(Locke) ; emphasis on ex post facto type of experimental research (An- 
gell) ; increasing resort to sociological methods of research in identifying 
interpersonal relationships in all realms of social life and techniques of 
adjusting relationships (Eldridge) ; more objectivism in research (Gil- 
lette) and a growing emphasis on strictly sociological research (Gillin) ; 
experimental type of sociological research both in laboratory situations and 
in the field of institutional and community organization (Jahn) ; more 
empirical and cooperative group research (Lindesmith) ; application of 
far more complicated and effective methodological techniques with a wider 
and more sophisticated set of investigatory techniques (Lynd) ; method- 
ological advances in interviewing and sampling (Wirth) ; atomic research 
as contrasted with the broad historical studies of Spengler and Toynbee 
(Lundberg). 

2. Quantitative analysis and methods. The trend of quantitative analy- 
sis revealed no significant difference between the replies and the journals, 
although the amount of space allotted in the journals to articles bearing 
evidence of the use of statistical data and methods varied considerably. 
Fifty-eight and three-tenths per cent of the replies emphasized quantita- 
tive analysis, giving it second place. Some of the replies: the development 
of theoretically sensitized statistics, rather than mere census data ( Mer- 
ton) ; development of measuring devices for essentially sociopsychological 
phenomena (Angell) ; a movement toward more objective measurement 
in sociology along with the rise of sociometry (Baber) ; sociometry with 
emphasis upon statistical devices for investigation, measurement, and pre- 
diction (McClenahan) ; most outstanding development is in the general 
field of quantitative procedures—ordinary statistical work, scales, socio- 
metric and polling devices (Bain) ; development in field of quantitative 
analysis and statistics to a point of fault ( Nordskog) ; increasing use of the 
quantitative techniques, especially measurement devices—attitude tests, 
scales, and public opinion polling (Blumer) ; toward more involved sta- 
tistical studies—regrettable decline in case study approach (Cavan) ; 
greater emphasis upon statistical method or the “scientific key” to the hid- 
den stores of sociological data (McDonagh) ; increasing rigor in standards 
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of research associated with advances in statistics and sampling and their 
application to sociological research ( Hagood) ; increasing amount of math- 
ematical analysis by means of logistic and other types of curves (Hart) ; 
development of principles and methods of “Scale and Intensity Analysis” 
by Louis Guttman, and applications in the measurement of attitudes, 
opinions, and other personality characteristics (Jahn) ; statistical acute- 
ness with a wider and more sophisticated set of investigatory techniques 
(R. S. Lynd) ; various currents of mathematical (Rashevsky, etc.) and 
statistical sociology-sociometry (Moreno, etc.), which seems to have de- 
livered about all that it can (Sorokin); so far as possible to substitute 
quantitative characterization of social facts for qualitative characterization 
(Ross). Hornell Hart, in addition to the statement recorded above, 
avers: ‘“... the beginning of the development of measuring devices to de- 
termine objectively the relative degrees of scientific verifiability in socio- 
logical writings, and the exploration of the applicability of such methods 
with a view to facilitating and stimulating the upbuilding of a genuine elite 
of social scientists.” 

3. Cooperative research. The third trend most reported, that of in- 
creasing emphasis placed upon cooperative research among the sociologists 
and other social scientists, shows 48 per cent of the replies mentioning this 
trend. The periodicals, considered either individually or collectively, de- 
voted practically no space during the past decade to articles indicative of 
this trend. Cooperative research is being carried on in many places, how- 
ever, as some of the replies imply, and some universities have furthered co- 
operative research by integrating their social science departments more 
closely. Among the replies: the most outstanding trend of the recent past 
has been the merging of the various social sciences and related fields into a 
study of human relations as a whole as evidenced by the departments at 
Yale, Harvard, and elsewhere under the title of ‘Human Relations” or 
‘Social Relations.” The contributions of social psychology, cultural an- 
thropology, sociology, and the like are each focused in a single area (Wat- 
son) ; encouragement of cooperative research by social science departments 
such as psychology, social work, anthropology, and sociology, with the ten- 
dency of sociologists to work with other social scientists on common prob- 
lems, hence such terms as group dynamics, interpersonal relations, and 
intercultural relations (McDonagh) ; cooperative social research with the 
sociologist taking a place with other social scientists in the study of social 
situations (Bogardus) ; diminution of interest in what is the unique field 
or the unique method or contribution of sociology as a specific discipline, 
associated with a broader “‘social science” approach to research problems 
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that often require cooperative attack by research workers from several 
of the social sciences (Hagood) ; greater emphasis upon large-scale sub- 
sidized “cooperative” research ( Lindesmith) ; group research ( “bureaus,” 
“institutes,” etc., as over or against former heavy reliance on working 
alone) (R. S. Lynd, Cuber) ; cooperation within the social sciences, par- 
ticularly between anthropology, psychology, and sociology (Burgess, Ca- 
van, Cuber, Eldridge, Hertzler, Locke, McClenahan, Nimkoff, Queen). 

4. Trends in emphases upon materials—social psychology. The fourth 
major trend, that of increased emphasis in the field of social psychology, 
includes studies in personality, communication, public opinion, propa- 
ganda, social control, class, caste, and stratifications in society. Thirty-six 
and one-tenth per cent of the replies indicated some phases of these social- 
psychological phenomena being more and more utilized in sociological 
studies. In the journals over 18 per cent of the articles during the past 
decade dealt with many of these same materials. Among the replies: rec- 
ognition of the importance of studying society in terms of social strati- 
fication, particularly by social classes and the professions—the development 
of interest in the study of public opinion in terms of a study of attitudes and 
development of techniques of sampling and interviewing (Burgess) ; in- 
creasing incorporation of the psychoanalytic point of view (Blumer) ; em- 
phases on the content and functional aspects of social relationships, that 
is, on the social-psychological aspects ( Bogardus) ; rapprochement between 
sociology and psychiatry (Cantor); increased emphasis on social psy- 
chology with better integration between sociology and social psychology 
(Christensen); wartime experience in cooperative research-opinion 
studies, etc., bringing sociologists, social psychologists closer (Cressey) ; 
increased interest in public opinion polls and mass communication (Suther- 
land) ; increased effective use of public opinion poll in which sociologists 
may well take lead. . . We now have sponsored by the University and 
Washington State a great state research organization in the making in the 
field of public opinion polling (P. H. Landis) ; revival of interest in at- 
tempts to apply psychoanalysis to sociology—a trend I personally deplore 
(LaPiere) ; study of social power—its nature, control, and manipulation 
—study of mass communication (Lee) ; personality studies involving a 
closer integration of the psychoanalytical approach with the sociology of 
culture (Manheim, Ogburn) ; growing use of psychiatric §terminclogy 
(P. V. Young) ; culture and personality studies (K. Young). 

5. Trends in emphases—cultural. In fifth place among the trends is 


the emphasis placed upon the approach to sociology through culture 
studies. Twenty-six and four-tenths per cent of the replies mentioned some 
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phases of this trend. The periodicals indicate a slightly higher rating for 
this trend, however. The trend is not very new, having been in evidence 
since the early 1920’s; but some of its aspects are more recent, notably the 
“culture area’”’ studies. Mentioned previously under the third trend—co- 
operative research—was the tendency of sociology and cultural anthro- 
pology to draw more closely together, probably placing even more stress 
on the cultural approach than is indicated above. Some of the replies: 
during the last three years there seems to be a movement away from the 
naturalistic approach connected with a slowly growing tendency to syn- 
thetize sociology and ethnology (Znaniecki) ; “philosophical” sociology 
of great (“civilizational’’) and social systems (exemplified by the works 
of Toynbee, Kroeber, Northrop, Sorokin)... It is in the process of growing 
and is likely to grow for some time (Sorokin) ; culture dynamics, diffu- 
sion and conflict (Reinhardt) ; emphases on the cultural patterns which 
furnish the milieu for the development of social processes and personality 
(Bogardus) ; development of ‘cultural area’ approach (Christensen) ; a 
trend of continuing (or revived) interest in the studies of specific local 
communities, fostered by the Department of Agriculture, but exemplified 
by the Yankee City Series and other less pretentious publications ( House) ; 
a tendency in introductory sociology to concentrate on the cultural factor 
to the neglect of proper emphasis on social and group life as such (P. H. 
Landis). 

6. Trends in emphases—industrial sociology. Sixth among the trends 
was the evident growing interest of the sociologist in the field of industrial 
sociology or industrial relations. ‘Twenty-two and two-tenths per cent of 
the replies pointed in this direction. So far as the journals are concerned, 
comparatively few articles appeared during the last decade, the ratio being 
about four out of every hundred when compared with other articles. Social 
Forces and Sociology and Social Research \ed the other journals in publi- 
cations of articles concerned with industrial relations. Moreover, the last 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society offers a section on 
industrial sociology, and the American Journal of Sociology for January 
1949 has been entirely devoted to “Industrial Relations,” calling it a 
‘new and expanding field of research.’’ Sample replies: the rapidly emerg- 
ing field of industrial sociology ( Bain, R. E. L. Faris, Gillette, Tappan) ; 
rapid development of practical research in the field of industrial relations 
(Burgess, Wirth) ; industrial sociology: the functions of groups in indus- 
try (Chapin) ; industrial sociological studies of management, personnel 
problems, the work team and race relations in industry (Manheim) ; in- 
creasing emphasis on the sociology of industry (Baber). 
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7. Trends in emphases—theory ; application to social action. a. Theory. 
These two trends, separated in the replies, may be discussed under one 
heading for two reasons: (1) both were mentioned in an equal number 
of replies, 25 per cent, and (2) the application of theory and principles to 
social situations is logical. About 10 per cent of the other writers, however, 
thought that there was less stress being laid on theory as such, and a few 
were applauding what they called the decline of the “historical approach.” 
Most of the replies indicated that theory was necessary for adequate re- 
search. The journals were still devoting considerable space to sociological 
theory, its ranking order in them giving it fourth place among the trends 
mentioned in this paper. Some of the replies: an increasing coordination 
of research and theory ( Merton) ; increasing recognition of the importance 
of adequate social theory and logic for sociological research (Nimkoff) ; 
increasing emphasis on the need for systematic theory to account for 
research results (Lindesmith) ; insistence upon clarification of basic theo- 
retical concepts in sociological theory (Cantor); in realm of theory, 
increased preoccupation with concept of class structure and influences 
thereof on social life (Blumer) ; emphases on objectively derived social 
theory, that is, on factual social theory as distinguished from normative 
social theory and individual judgments (Bogardus); re-emphasis on 
importance of theory by Parsons and Merton (Angell) ; outstanding is 
the progressive integration of social theory and social research (Queen) ; 
growing emphasis on theory tending more toward a philosophy of history 
than to science (Sims). 

b. Application to social action. Whether or not the scientist should 
undertake to remain aloof after analyzing and probing into the verities 
of the social situation has been frequently a source of contention. The 
replies under consideration indicate that it is logical and natural for the 
findings of research to be applied. Some sample replies: I believe that the 
war has convinced more people than had realized it previously that there 
can be definite, practical applications of sociological knowledge to opera- 
tional situations (de S Brunner) ; integration of research and action pro- 
grams—the completely detached observer is an impossible ideal, albeit a 
good one, and we are finding that we can do useful service and sound re- 
search at the same time (Cuber) ; increasing recognition of the public and 
other social responsibilities of sociology (Eldridge) ; the increasing rec- 
ognition of the fact that social values can be studied objectively and that 
the scientific clarification of social goals is one of the most urgently needed 
tasks for sociologists (Hart); more direct application of sociology to 
problems of social action and deliberate institutional change (R. S. Lynd) ; 











